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Duty ought to be done for its.own sake; but, in 
addition to this, duty ought to be done by us for our 
sakes. Duty’s chief claim is that it is duty; but 
another claim of duty is, that safety always lies in the 
direction of duty-doing. The right thing to do is the 
best thing to do. If we were to look merely to our 
personal interest, we would do just what we ought to 
do. Why, then, do we ever hesitate to do our sim- 
ple duty ? 


Knowledge is power, in the sense that knowledge | 
is a means of power; but it is one thing to have power | 


through having knowledge, and quite another thing | 


to exercise power in accordance with one’s knowledge. | is a truer man than he who refuses to taste those 
Old Florentius of Deventer said wittily: “The Devil | stimulants. 
is well read in the Scriptures, but is none the better it comes to the practical test, the shrewd man who 
for it.” Whatever power the Devil’s knowledge of has large pecuniary or personal interests at stake, is 
the Bible may give to him, he is sure to use none of | unwilling to rest on it. If a man wants to be in the 
that power in the direction of the Bible’s teachings. | very best possible physical condition for a prize con- 


It were better, indeed, to have little knowledge, with 
a loving purpose of using one’s knowledge aright, | 





pose. But best of all would it be to have fulness of 
knowledge and a controlling desire of making all of 
it effective in God’s service. 


What the wisest man has to say of the Bible is of 
little worth as a measure of the Book of books; but 
it may be of real value as a measure of the man who 
says it. .Mr. Gladstone, in the introductory article 
of his series on the Bible, says of a sermon on The 
Worth of the Old Testament, by the eminent preacher 
of the London Cathedral: “In a passage which rises 
to the very highest level of British eloquence, Dr. 
Liddon, exhausting all the resources of our language, 
has described, so far as man may describe it, the 
ineffable and unapproachable position held by the 
Sacred Volume.” A Sermon thus spoken of is worthy 
of reading for its own sake, as well as for its theme ; 
and an extended extract from it is now given under 
the head of “Worth Repeating” for the benefit of 
readers of The Sunday School Times. 


There is no more fruitful source of error, and yet 
nothing is more common, than the making of broad 
and hasty generalizations from very limited observa- 
tions or knowledge of facts. Many a medicine gets 
the credit of effecting a cure with which, in fact, it 
had little or nothing todo. A mother concludes that 
because her daughter talked at an earlier age than 
her son, therefore all girls talk earlier than boys ; or, 
that because her son has less love of order than her 
daughter has, therefore unsystematic heedlessness is 
specifically a trait of males. Such a parent’s concep- 
tion of the human race is, so far, drawn from but two 
individuals, And so itis with most of our conclu- 
sions and generalizations. We attempt to make the 
pyramid stand upon its apex instead of its base. We 
know too little to warrant us in declaring so much. 
In the same way, the moral failures of an individual 
| Christian are often taken as a failure inherent in 
| Christianity. What is seen in one Christian is 
broadly generalized of all Christians. As it is true 
that every child bears in him the distinctive features 
of childhood, so it is true that every genuine Chris- 
tian bears in him the distinctive features of Chris- 
tianity. But as most Christians would justly recoil 
from being charged with the weakness of some par- 
ticular Christian, so ought a parent to refrain from 
unjust generalizations upon children from observa- 
tions upon a child. And so ought every one, in pags- 
ing judgments, conscientiously to discriminate those 
truths which are general from those which are 
particular. 


Alcoholic beverages are supposed by many to be 
objectionable only in excess. Their moderate use is 





can to have much knowledge without such # pur- | with your theories of the gain of moderate drinking !” 


often claimed to be even better than their entire 
| Pejection as a beverage; and there are those who 
suggest that he who drinks wine or beer temperately 


This is a very pretty theory, but when 


test in athletics, his trainer will tell him to let liquor 
| alone while he is fitting for the final struggle. “ Away 


says the trainer. “I know that a drop of liquor will 
be the worse for you, when you need all the strength 
you can command.” And hard sense is at one with 
good morals so far. The president of the Reading 
Railroad Company has just issued an order concerning 
the bearing of the drinking habit on the prospects of 
men in his employ; and, in explanation of its terms; 
he has said that, while it is not the intention of his 
Company “to interfere with the right of any man, 
when off duty, to use beer or spirits in a moderate 
way,” it is the fact “ that those who are total abstainers 
will be more favorably considered for promotion,” 
And this is only another way of saying that total 
abstinence is better than moderate drinking for men 
who have responsibility for the lives and property of 
others, in their daily work. It is true that it is nota 
sin to drink moderately; but it is also true that it is 
not a sin to let liquor alone. Therefore, as total 
abstinence is clearly safer and wiser than moderate 
drinking for one who would have his brain and 
muscles in best condition, what a fool a man is who 
does not avail himself of the high privilege of being 
a total abstainer ! 





WAKING WITH GOD. 


One of the most charming of spring sensations 
comes from the early mingling of the songs of birds 
with our first conscious awakening to new life day 
by day. Few sensations recall more subtly the vivid 
yet indescribable impressions received from the sweet. 
spring mornings of our childhood. ‘To succeed in 
analyzing the deep content which fills us as this 
matin-music meets us, far back in the realms of un- 
consciousness, and leads us’, serenely and calmly asthe 
breaking of the day itself, to the conscious thought, “I 
am alive! I am myself! I have a glorious day before 
me!” would be, perhaps, to destroy it. But without 
risk of lessening the joy we feel in it, we may fit- 
tingly recognize one or two characteristics of the 
sensation. 

This message of the birds, blending with our 
awakening to conscious life, is like a call from another 
sphere,—from some winterless world of enduring 
beauty, some realm of royal richness, of ethereal 
rapture, of perfect relations with all beings and 
things, of elastic equipoise, of light and peace and 
splendor; in a word, they are echoes from a world 
of spiritualized and rapturous life,—quite different, 
perhaps, from that to which we shall arise, but as 
truly prophetic of such a realm as though the song 
brought the reality as well as the suggestion. 

These delightful physical and mental sensations 
bring with them a world of impalpable, bright, and 
lovely possibilities. And the joy we experience, as 
the flutes and reeds of the birds charm us back to 
life thréugh such delicious avenues of sound, suggests 
a counterpart of this joy in the spiritual world. 

“The act of waking,” says a late scientific writer, 
“is in itself a passage of the mind from an uncon- 
scious to a conscious state, which is about the greatest 
change the mind can undergo.” This act of waking, 
the great and daily change which the mind undergoes, 
has an especial significance for the Christian. Every 
morning he may hear a subtler and more melodious 
music, through all the silent but awakening avenues 








of his being, than the rarest music of the sweetest 
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bird. It is the heavenly song of “ ‘initia in the 
Beloved,” sounding far back in the initial stages of 
his consciousness, and swelling to fulness with the full 

arousing of life. Who but the Christian can wake 

into so glorious a life every morning? 

Often we wait until the day is begun, and its duties 
are taken up, before we discern our true and permanent 
position as well-beloved sons, instead of waking into 
‘the thought. Like the penetrating sweetness of spring 
carols ere we wake, the clear messages of the Word 
may be carried deep into our souls, by the infinitely 
penetrating and comforting sweetness of the Holy 
Spirit, almost before we have crossed the threshold 
into conscious life. Oftentimes the spiritual power 
of a Christian, for the day, turns upon this early 
apprehension of his present and unalterable union 
with Christ. 

“Sleep is like death; and, after sleep, 
The world is new begun, 
When thoughts stand luminous‘and firm, 
Like statues in the sun. 

Refreshed from supersensuous founts, 

The sou) to higher levels mounts.” 
That was a sweet awakening of the prophet when 
the angel that talked with him came again and waked 
‘him “ as ‘a man is wakened out of sleep.” But sweeter 
is the touch of God’s finger,—that touch of re-creating 
power,—so far beyond angelic might, that brings us 
‘again, day by day, to the joyful sense of life physical 
and mental, and to that far more joyful sense of our 
on-going spiritual life. “He wakeneth me morning 
by morning.” Each follower wakes at the touch of 
the Master. “He wakeneth my ear to hear as the 
learned.” Blessed awakening when the spiritual ear 
catches before any human tone the voice which whis- 
pers in the far-off hearing of a slowly awakening con- 
sciousness, “ I am thy salvation,” “I have loved thee 
with an everlasting love”! Then indeed we can say, 
“TI sleep, but my heart waketh ; it is the voice of my 
Beloved.” We are blessed indeed when the ancon- 
scious. breathing of our souls is, “ Now, are we, the 
sons of God.” ‘There seems to have been no moment 
in the Psalmist’s life, even during unconscious slum- 
ber, when he had not a sense of the nearness of God ; 
for he says, “ When I awake, I am still with thee.” 
Nor need there be a break in our conscious union any 
more than in that union itself. 

Many of the saints have cherished this sweet awak- 
ening in God. David Brainerd records in his diary, 
“ Lawoke with God.” Miss Havergal says, “I awoke 
with a God-sent impression on my mind.” And one 
of John Woolman’s wonderful experiences of Divine 
inward, as well as real outward, light, came to him in 
Waking from sleep. 

Practically, it may be said that, though we cannot 
be sure that our earliest morning thought shall link 
itself to our latest evening thought, yet, as long as the 
control of the mind has not yielded, before the down- 
dropping veil of sleep, we may let the words of promise, 
sweeter than music, float through our thoughts, dif- 
fusing the calm of joyous confiding and of restful 
trust. Our wakening then may be the happy foretaste 
of that transcendent awakening of our wholly puri- 
fied consciousness in the dawning of the day when 
our Lord shall say of each of us, “Igo that I may 
wake him out of sleep;” the morning of our bright, 
unending day, when we shall awake, not only with 
him in our thoughts, but with his Divine thought 
regarding us, perfected,—the day when, seeing him, 
we shall be satisfied with his likeness. Then it shall 
‘be said of us, as of the disciples on the transfigura- 
tion-mount, “When they were fully awake, they saw 
his glory.” 

What an element of unchanging and ineffable satis- 
faction we find in thinking of “him who gave himself 
for us, that, whether we wake or sleep, we should live 
With him,” be it in the short and transient days and 
‘nights of our earthly sleeping and waking, or in the 
yet more fleeting death-sleep and the infinitely longer 
and fuller,—the endless waking of the eternal day. 
Yes, satisfaction with all. that Christ is, and all that 











he has done, is that which gives us unruffled peace, 






wing or sleeping, and such satisfaction issues in 
admiring wonder and overflowing adoring love to 
him who is “ the first-fruits of them that slept.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Errors of statement are constantly liable to slip into 
the pages of any uninspired writing, however carefully 
watched may bé those pages. The editorial writings of 
The Sunday School Times offer no exception to this rule, 
as keen-eyed readers are always ready to note. A Penn- 
sylvania subscriber calls attention to a recent slip in this 
line, as follows: 

In The Sunday School Times of April 19, you say, of Dr. 
Dalman (his name is Marx, but he dropped that, and goes, for 
some unaccountable reason, by his grandfather’s name), that he 
wasatGnadau. You mean Gnadenfeld, in Upper Silesia, where 
the Moravian Theological Seminary is located. 

So far as the name of the German writer is con- 
cerned, his own testimony is sufficient that it is Dalman, 
even though those who have known his history are aware 
of the fact that it was Marx. Gnadenfeld was his home, 
instead of Gnadau. Moravian institutions of learning 
are at both places, but he was in the theological semi- 
nary at the first-named place. 


Dictionaries and grammars have their value as helps 
to the understanding of good usage, in the form and 
meaning and arrangements of words in a given language; 
but, as good usage in these matters changes from time to 
time, the dictionarics and grammars are liable to be 
behindhand in their records of good usage. It is, there- 
fore, important to bear in mind, that, where the usage of 
a writer of recognized eminence as an authority is at 
variance with the current grammars and dictionaries, it 
is quite as fair to suppose that the latter are at fault, as 
to suppose that he is in error. A dictionary or a gram- 
mar, like a city directory that is not up to date with its 
guide-marks, may be misleading, instead of helpful, as 
an index to information. A Texas correspondent wants 
light at this point, when he writes: 

In The Sunday School Times of April 5, Bishop C. J. Elli- 
cott has an interesting article on “The Maries of the Gospels.” 
Is this according to good grammar to change the “ y” into “i” 
in the plural of proper names? My education taught me that 
the plural of proper names ending in “y” retained it, and 
added “‘s,” but in “common” nouns the “ y” was changed to 
“ie.” Which is the proper spelling? Answer in “ ~ Notes on 
Open Letters.” 


Bishop Ellicott is entitled to his own conviction in a 
matter like this. In the instance ingquestion, he ex- 
pressed a desire to have the title of his article read “The 
Maries of the Gospels;” and in doing so he showed that 
he was not alone in this preference, by adding: “I ob- 
serve it is so written—viz,: ‘Maries’—by Dr. Lightfoot 
and others.” This in itself would be sufficient to justify 
a mention of the exception to ordinary usage in newly 
published grammars, if it be an exception. But it may 
be well to say, just here, that the name “ Mary” was 
for generations written in English in its French form, 
“Marie,” and that therefore its plural was naturally 
“Maries.” The preference for this form by Bishops 
Ellicott and Lightfoot proves that it is not obsolete. In 
this case, as in many another, there may be a gain to 
readers in testing the current dictionaries and grammars 
by the columns of The Sunday School Times, 


Differences in preference and in judgment, as to methods 
of work, are inevitable, as a result of differences in mental 
constitution and in habits of thought and conduct. You 
can no more expect to secure an agreement of opinion in 
a choice between several recognized ways of working in 
the Sunday-school, than in a choice betw@n a like 
number of religious denominations. Yet there may be a 
gain in stating the relative advantages claimed for each 
competitor for popular favor in a given case. This is all 
that can wisely be done, in response to a Pennsylvania 
worker, who asks: 

What is your experience and observation as to the practice of 
dividing the primary scholars into classes, with a teacher for 
every seven or eight scholars,—the same as the larger scholars ? 

There are three well-known methods of conducting the 
exercises of a primary class, or an infantclass. The first 
method is by massing the scholars, and leading them in 
simnitaneous exercises, having them sing and pray and 
recite together. The second method is by breaking up 
the class into little groups of convenient size, each group 
under a separate teacher, the opening and closing exer- 
cises being shared in by all the scholars simultaneously. 
The third method is by combining the first two methods: 
the leader, or chief teacher, conducting general exercises 


as by the first method, but stopping every now and then 
to have the assisting teachers explain and apply to their 
separate groups what has been said to all collectively by 
the leader. The advantage of the first method is that it 
secures enthusiasm, and sweeps along the little scholars 
almost unconsciously.in the line of the general instruc- 
tion and feeling. The objection raised against it is, that 
the principal answering of questions will be done by the 
brighter scholars, while the duller scholars will be left 
untaught. The advantage of the second method is, that 
it secures explicit teaching and specific loving ministry 
to every scholar personally. The objection to it is, that 
it lacks the power of that pervasive social influence which 
is secured by the magnetism of large numbers. The gain 
of the third method is, that it provides for the needs of 
scholars in both directions. The leader can sway the 
class as a whole to the fullest extent while the scholars 
are being taught collectively; but when a statement has 
been made, or a text explained, or a question asked, by 
him to the class as a whole, he can leave it to his assist- 
ing teachers to explain or apply it to scholars severally; 
and then, when he repeats it to the entire class, all can 
respond to him intelligently. It is for each school to 
pursue that method which shall seem, all things con- 
sidered, to be best suited to the personality of the leader, 
and to the needs of the scholars generally. And, at the 
best, it cam hardly be expected, even if it were to be 
desired, that all schools will take the same view of 
the case. 








THE SILENCED WHIPPOORWILL:' 
BY THE REY. JAMES H. TAYLOR, 


Pensive soloist of summer sunset hour, 

Shy among shadows, in lonely copse thy bower, 
Bird, or sprite, wast thou, eluding mortal eye, 

Yet freighting evening air with plaintive melody ? 


Golden sheen of dying day is glinting spire 

And hill-top gray with hectic quivering fire ; ’ 
Yet, in lonesome dale along, a death-born still 

With requiem seems those sylvan bowers to fill. 


Silenced sweet nocturne! In hallowed thicket throng 
Mere creaking crickets. We miss that mystic song. 
So, when some humble shrinking soul has ceased its spheré 
to fill, 
We miss a mystic charm, and say, “A silenced.whippoorwill.” 
Rome, be A 





BETHSAIDA AND JULIAS. 


BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


The question of two Bethsaidas has often been dis. : 
cussed, and some persons suppose that no solution is 
possible. The following summary gives the results of 
my own study of the problem, including repeated obser- 
vations on the ground, in which, I believe, will be found 
some new and interesting facts. If our attention is first 
paid to Julias, its existence, location, name, date, and 
history, the way will best be made clear to consider the 
claims of a western Bethsaida. 

The name “ Bethsaida” requires a brief explanation. 
“Beth,” in Hebrew means a place simply, and does not 
imply that there is anything at the place. It may have 
a hut or a house, or a village, town, or city, may grow 
up there, and the name be retained. In the. present 
instance, a “ fishing-place,”—Bethsaida,—became a city. 

On the death of Herod the Great, his son, Herod 
Philip IL, received Cesarea Philippi and the country 
immediately east of the upper Jordan and the Sea of 
Galilee as his kingdom, and very soon set about rebuild- 
ing Bethsaida. It was then a village, probably a sriall 
one, but the prince was attracted by thé situation, and 
he wished to do something to show his gratitude to 
Augustus, to whom he was really indebted for his posi- 
tion. He gave it a new name, “ Julias,” in honor of 
Julia, the daughter of Augustus, and the wife of the 
future Emperor Tiberius. As this woman was disgraced 
in the year 2 B.C., and was never again allowed to see 
the face of her father, the naming of Bethsaida in her 
honor must have been before or about tha ay date. By the 
new and fine buildings erected, and: the ‘consequent in- 
crease in the number of inhabitants, the new town 
ranked thereafter as a “city,” and was always spoken of 
as such (Ant.,18: 2,1). Restating this fact in the Wars 
(2: 9, 1), Josephus adds that Julias was in lower Gaulo- 
nitis, which means that it‘was on the east side of the 
lake. Its location is still more exactly defined in the 
statement that “the Jordan where it enters the Lake of 
Gennesaret flows past the city of Julias” (Wars, 3 : 7, 10), 

Herod Philip II. died in A.D. 88, and during his 
reign the former Bethsaida was known as Fillies. * 





"1 This bird is rarely seen; even when heard,, =~ 






























fact, this name was contemporaneous with the New Tes- 
tament history throughout the entire first century of our 
era, Pliny, whose “ Natural History ” was published in 
‘A. D. 77, speaks of the Lake of Tiberias as being sur- 
rounded by pleasant towns, among which he mentions 
Julias as on its eastern side. Josephus, whose works 
appeared between A. D. 75 and 97, never calls the place 
anything but Julias, nor does he ever designate it other- 
wise than as a “city.” 

These points are certain,—Bethsaida was: 1, Near the 
mouth of the upper Jordan, on the east side of the river; 
2, It was in Gaulonitis; 8, It was in the territory of 
Herod Philip II.; 4, It was rebailt by him in or before 

the year 2 B.C.; and, 5, After this date it was mever 
spoken of by profane writers, including cy by any 
other name than Julias. 

As the upper Jordan was the boundary line between 
the provinces of Herod Philip II. and Herod Antipas, 
and as Philip did not control a foot of soil on the west 
of the river, nor Antipas a foot of soil on the east of it, 
the theory can be forever set aside which would make 
Bethsaida consist of two parts, one east, and the other 
west, of the Jordan. To this decisive argument might 
be added, were it necessary, the nature of the ground, 
which is such as to render simply impossible a double 
town, as proposed by this theory. It must be remem- 
bered that Gaulonitis did not embrace any territory west 
of the river, nor did Galilee include any territory east of 
the river. 

It is probable that no one will question the facts 
already stated. Had we no other evidence, the matter 
might be considered as definitely settled. But the writers 
of the Gospels mention Bethsaida seven times, and, in 
two instances, in such a way as to introduce difficulties 
that many suppose to be insurmountable. 

The evangelist John, who was born on the north shore 
of the Lake of Tiberias, speaking of our Lord’s being in 
Galilee and finding Philip, states that “Philip was of 
Bethsaida, the city of Andrew and Peter” (John 1 : 45). 
Again, at the last passover, when certain Greeks desired 
to see Jesus, they addressed themselves to ‘Philip who was 
of Bethsaida of Galilee” (John 12: 21), This testimony 
has but one meaning; namely, Bethsaida was a well-known 

lace, it was in Galilee, and it was a “‘city”’ (polis). 

When our Lord pronounced woes upoa the impenitent 
cities, as recorded in two Gospels only (Matt. 11: 21; 
Luke 9: 10), those “wherein most of his mighty works 
were done” are designated,—Chorazin, Bethsaida, and 
Capernaum. Christ labored chiefly in his own province 
ahd under his own ruler Antipas, and did very litle in 
Gaulonitis, which was ruled by Herod Philip II. Hence 
it must be allowed that the cities were all in Galilee, and 
none of them in Gaulonitis, as would have been the case 
had reference been made to a Bethsaida east of the Jordan. 

After the death of John the Baptist, Christ made an 
unsuccessful attempt to retire “‘ privately” to an unfre- 
quented place, and for this purpose went across the Sea 
of Galilee with his disciples from west to east. The 
multitude followed him, so that he did not remain long. 
The feeding of the five thonsand took place, and the dis- 
ciples returned by ship. They wished “to go to the 
other side of the lake, to Bethsaida ” (Mark 6: 45), which 
can only mean that Bethsaida was on the west side of the 
lake, in distinction from the east side, their starting-point. 
To argue (see Gardiner, “Harmony of the Gospels,” 
p. 101) that they aimed to reach a Bethsaida on the east 
of the lake, is to do violence to the plainest language, and 
has no weight whatever. They aimed at Bethsaida “on 
the other side” (see, ‘also, Matt. 14: 22),—that is, the 
west side of the lake,—which is confirmed by the words 
of John, ‘‘ They went over the sea towards Capernaum ” 
(John 6:17). They landed on the plain of Gennesaret. 
Incidentally this fact confirms the theory that Caper- 
naum lay farther from the mouth of the Jordan than did 
Bethsaida. The disciples started for Bethsaida, the home 
of three and perhaps four of their number, which would 
be “ toward Capernaum,’ 
driven a little to the south of both places. As the point 
they started for and the point where they landed were 
not three miles distant one from the other, and as Caper- 
naum lay between them, they certainly were not carried 
very much out of their course. 

Thus five of the seven places in the Gospels where a 
Bethsaida is mentioned, either certainly or with a prob- 
ability which amounts to certainty, refer to Galilee and 
to the west side of the Lake of Tiberias. Had we only 
the Gospels, we should never have known that there was 
& place on the east side of the lake called Julias, and had 
we only profane writers we should never have known that 
there was a city called Bethsaida on the west of the lake, 

The two remaining passages (Mark 8: 22; Luke 9: 


’and by the storm they were | 


10) introduce difficulties which are not easy of solution, 
They ought not, however, to vitiate the clear and unani- 
mous testimony of profane writers on the one hand, and 
five-sevenths of the testimony of the Gospels on the other. 

Luke 9: 10 describes Christ’s retirement after the death 
of John the Baptist, and it is stated that “he withdrew 
apart to a city called Bethsaida” (Rev. Ver.). The ac- 
count of the retirement is found in each of the four 
Gospels, and the return journey in all except in Luke. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, by certain implication, 
state that Christ went “‘to-a desert place.” Why were 
the words “ into a city called Bethsaida” introduced into 
Luke’s account? Do they really belong there? Only 
two verses later there is positive evidence that Christ 
and the disciples were not in or near any city, but in a 
desert place. The evidence of this verse harmonizes 
with the evidence of the other Gospels, that they did not 
go “‘to a city called Bethsaida.” 

It is well known that this passage is one where there 
is a great difference of reading in the ancient manuscripts. 
The text followed by the Revisers is supposed by them 
to be the most authentic, and in that the reading is “into 
a city called Bethsaida.” In a long letter to the writer 
on this subject, from the late Dr. Ezra Abbot, I find there 
is ample authority for omitting “city called Bethsaida” 
altogether, and reading instead, as in the other Gospels, 
and asin the twelfth verse of Luke’s account also, “into 
a desert place.” So long as'we have good authority for 
omitting these words, a step justified by all the circum- 
stances of the case and the consensus of all the Gospels, 
I regard that as the best method of explaining the diffi- 
culty, since at the same time it removes the apparent con- 
tradiction in Luke. 

For the remaining reference to Bethsaida we have the 
account of the healing of fhe blind man in Mark 8: 
22-26. Mark’s brief notice stands alone, the other Gos- 
pels making no mention of this event. It was at Beth- 
saida (v. 22), and in verses 23 and 26 the place is described 
as a “village” (4dm2), The uniform testimony of the 
Gospels is that the Western Bethsaida was a “ city” 
(polis), Harmonists locate this event on the east side of 
the lake, which, if we accept it, relieves the Gospels from 
calling a place both a “city” and a “ village,” contrary 
to their uniform custom. The rule among the Jews was 
to call a place that had a synagogue a “city,” and a place 
that had none a “village.” Thus Nazareth was a “eity,” 
the western Bethsaida, Capernaum, etc., while Bethany 
had no synagogue, and was a “village.” This rule was 
more important than the brief notice I am here able to 
give of it would seem to indicate. 

My own explanation of this passage in Mark is as fol- 
lows: Julias, the city built by Herod Philip II., was, by 
measurement, a mile and a half from the shore of the 
lake. A fishing-place, a Bethsaiday must of necessity 
be on the lake. After the city was built away from the 
shore as I have indicated, a fishing-place would still 
remain, Fishermen would resort thither, and passengers 
and merchandise for Julias would be landed there. But 
it was a small place, it had no synagogue, and to the Jews 
was a “village.” Jewish fishermen would speak of this 
as “the village of Bethsaida.” I doubt if Christ and his 
disciples ever had much, if anything, to do with Herod 
Philip’s city Julias, so well known in profane writers. 

Thus we have certainly a Julias east of the lake; a 
“city,” Bethsaida, on the west side, whose existence is 
equally certain; and the landing-place of Julias, a mile 
and a half from the town, called Bethsaida by the local 
fishermen, and enjoying the honor of a single allusion 
in the Gospels. 

Andover, Mass. 





CHRIST’S INTEREST IN OUR COMMON 
LIFE. 


BY J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


One of our Lord’s after-resurrection appearances 
vividly pictures to us his interest in our common daily 
toil. While waiting for Jesus to come to Galilee, as he 
had promised, the disejples had gone back to their old 
work of fishing. Perhaps this was necessary in order to 
provide for their needs. Thus it was the duty that lay 
nearest. Yet it must have been hard for them to do this. 
It was like going down again from the transfiguration 
mountain into the cold, dark, sinful world. For long 
months they had been with Jesus in most loving com- 
panionship. He had taken them into closest confidential 
friendship. They had listened to his words, seen his 
works, and witnessed his sweet life. Only think what it 
must have been, to live in unbroken companionship with 
Jesus Christ for two or three years! And now this 








precious life was ended, and, for the time at least, they 





had to go back to their old work. How dreary it must 
have been, this tiresome handling of oars and boats and 
nets, after their period of exalted friendship with Christ! 
It is a precious thought, that Christ appeared to these 
disciples just at this time. It showed his interest in 
their work, his sympathy with them in their discourage- 
ment, and his desire to help them. The teaching is of 
permanent value; and it assures us that our risen Saviour 
is interested in whatever we have to do, and is ready to 
help us in all our dull, common life. He will come to 
his people, not only in the prayer-meeting and at the 
communion, but is quite as apt to reveal himself to them 
in the task-work of the ordinary day, 

There are duties that are irksome, Some young people 
think school-work dull. Faithful mothers now and then 
grow weary of the endless duties of the household. Men 
tire ofttimes of the routine of office, or store, or mill, or 
farm. There comes to most of us, at times, the feeling 
that what we have to do day after day is not worthy of 
us. We have had glimpses, or brief experiences, of life 
in its higher revealings, It may have been a companion- 
ship with one above us in character, that has lifted us 
up for a little time into exalted thoughts and feelings, 
after which it is hard to come back to the old plodding 
round, and to the old, uninteresting companionships. 
It may have been a visit to some place or home, with 
opportunities, refinements, inspirations, privileges, above 
those which we can have in our own narrower surround- 
ings and plainer home. 

In such cases, infinite comfort may be found in this 
appearance of the risen Christ that morning on the 
shore. The disciples took up their dull old work, because 
it was the nearest duty for the time, and there was Jesus 
to greet them and bless them. Your duties repel you; 
still they are duties, lying next to your hand. Accept 
and do them cheerfully, no matter how irksome they 
appear, and Christ will reveal himself to you in them, 
He will never come to you when you are avoiding any 
tasks, withholding your hand from any duty, or when 
you are fretting and discontented over any circumstances 
or conditions of your lot. There are no visions of the 
Christ for idle dreamers or for unhappy shirkers., 

Suppose you have come back, like the disciples, from 
times of privilege and exaltation, and find yourself face 
to face once more with an old life which seems now 
unworthy of you; yet for the time your duty is clear, and 
if you would have a vision of Christ you must take up 
the duty with gladness. Suppose that your home life és 
narrow, humdrum, unpoetic, uncongenial, even unkindly; 
yet there for the time is your place, and there are your 
duties. And right in this sphere, narrow though it seem, 
there is room for holiest visions of Christ and for richest 
revealings of his grace and blessing. It will be remem- 
bered that Jesus himself, after his glimpse of higher 
things in the temple, went back to that lowly peasant 
home at Nazareth, and there for eighteen years more 
found scope enough for the development of the richest 
nature this world ever saw, and for the fullest and com- 
pletest doing of duty ever wrought beneath the skies. 
Whatever, then, may be our shrinking from dull tasks, 
our distaste for dreary duty, our discontentment with a 
narrow place and with limiting circumstances, we should 
go promptly to the work that God assigns, and accept the 
conditions that lie in the lot which he appoints. And in 
our hardest toil, our most irksome tasks, our lowliest 
duties, our dreariest and most uncongenial surroundings, 
we shall have but to lift up our eyes to see the blessed form 
of Christ standing before us, with cheer, sympathy, and 
encouragement for us, 

There is more of the lesson. Not only did Christ re- 
veal himself to these disciples while at their lowly work, 
but he helped them in it. He told them where to cast 
their net and turned their failuve to success. We think 
of Christ as helping us to endure temptation, to bear trial, 
to overcome sin, to do spiritual duties, but we sometimes 
forget that he is just as ready to belp us in our common 
work. That.morning he helped the disciples in their 
fishing. 

We all have our discouraged days, when things do not 
gowell, The young people fail in their lessons at school, 
although they have studied hard, and really have done 
their best. Or the mothers fail in their household work. 
The children are hard to control. It has been inrpos- 
sible to keep good temper,—to maintain that sweetness 
and lovingness that are so essential to a happy day. 
They try to be gentle, kindly, and patient, but, try as 
they will, their minds become ruffied with cares. They 
come to the close of the long, unhappy hours disturbed, 
defeated, discouraged, They have done their best, but 
they feel that they have only failed. They fall upon 








their knees with only tears for a prayer. But if they 
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will lift up their eyes, they will see on the shore of the 
‘troubled sea of their little day’s life the form of One 
whose presence will give them strength and confidence, 
and who will help them to victoriousness, Before his 
sweet smile the shadows flee away; at his word, new 
strength is given, and, after that, work is easy, and all 
goes well again, 

Men, too, in their busy life, are continually called to 
‘struggle, ofttimes to suffer. Life is not easy for any 
“who would live truly. Work is hard, burdens are heavy, 
responsibility is great, trials are sore, duty is large. 
Life’s competitions are fierce; its rivalries are keen; its 
frictions sometimes grind men’s very souls to death. It 
is hard to live sweetly amid the irritations that touch 
them continually at most tender points. It is hard to 
‘live lovingly and charitably when they see so much 
injustice and wrong, and sometimes must themselves 
endure men’s uncharity and injustice, It is hard to toil 
‘and never rest, earning even then scarce enough to feed 
and clothe those who are dependent on them for care. 
It is hard to meet temptation’s fierce assaults, and keep 
themselves pure, unspotted from the world, ready for 
heaven any hour the Lord may come. 

** It is no wonder that men are sometimes discouraged, 
that they lose heart. They are like those weary disci- 
ples that spring morning on the Sea of Galilee, after they 
had toiled all night and had taken nothing. But let us 
not forget the vision that awaited these disciples with 
the coming of the dawn,—the risen Jesus standing on 
the shore with his salutation of love and his strong help 
that instantly turned failure into blessing. So ‘over 
‘against every tempted, struggling, toiling life of Chris- 
-tian disciple, Christ is ever standing, ready to give vic- 
tory and to guide to highest good. 

Life would be easier for us all if we could realize the 
presence and actual help of Christ in all our éxperiences. 
We need to care for only one thing,—that we be always 
faithful to duty and loyal to our Master. Then, the 
duller the round and the sorer the struggle, the surer we 
shall always be of Christ's smile and help. We may 
then, with St. Paul, glory in infirmities, because then 
the power of Christ rests upon us. It is not ordinarily 
in the easy ways, in the luxurious surroundings, in the 
patiss of worldly honor, in the congenial lot, that the 
brightest heavenly visions are seen. There have been 
more blessed tevealings of Christ in prisons than in 
palaces, in homes of poverty than in homes of abun- 
dance, in ways of hardship than in ways of ease. We 
need only to accept our taskwork, our drudgery, our toil, 
in Christ’s name, and the glory of Christ will transfigure 
it and shine upon our own faces, 

Philadelphia. 





“FORWARD, NOT BACKWARD.” 
BY EDWIN R. CHAMPLIN, 


What was, is gone as clean as is the day ; 
And not the faintest shade of woful memory 
Should darken any step of thy new way. 
Only the sunny flood of Passing Day, 
Whereon the promised joy of days to be 
Rests rainbow-barred, a victor’s soul will sway. 
Fall River, Mass. 





THE LARGEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
IN THE WORLD. 
BY THE REV. F,. N. PELOUBET. 


On my way to the World’s Sunday-School Convention, 
in London, last summer, as one of that ever-memorable 
and ever-blessed company of delegates on board the 
Bothnia, itself ‘‘a Sunday-school convention three thou- 
sand miles long,” I learned that at Stockport, near Man- 
chester, England, is the largest Sunday-school in the 
‘world, My first privilege and pleasure on English soil 
was to visit that school. As we drew near Queenstown, 
‘Saturday morning, it was evident that it would be impos- 
sible to arrive in Liverpool in time to see the school 
without traveling a long distance on the Sabbath. But 
I had determined to adhere to the Scotch plan of “ keep- 
ing the Sabbath and everything else (in the way of ideas) 

“I could lay hold of.” Leaving the ship at Queenstown, 
after a swift ride through the beautiful emerald isle, I 
found myself sleeping, Sunday morning, in the little 
stone hotel of Stockport. 

On a hill in the center of this city of seventy thousand 
inbmbitants, like a candle on a lofty candlestick, lighted 
by the Lord of Sunday-schools, and shining over the 
whole city, rises a large four-story brick building, built 
around three sides of a square, with a smaller building 
for the infant school occupying most of the fourth side. 


This is the famous Stockport Sunday-school, One hun- 





dred and six years ago, “a few months after Mr. Raikes 
bad announced to the world his scheme,” says Mr. Wil- 
liam Leigh, “ the report coming to Stockport stimulated 
our friends here to go and do likewise, and they pro- 
ceeded to form a towh committee, and establish some- 
thing like eleven schools, of which this was one.” By 
the law of the survival of the fittest, one-outgrew the 
others, and became in time the Stockport Sunday-school, 
with nearly four thousand members at the present time, 
and more than five thousand if the branch schools under 
the same management, are included, There have been 
conected with the school, altogether, 5,636 teachers and 
99,563 scholars. “Sunday-school scholars are the staple 
product of Stockport.” 

About half past nine in the morning, I went up to this 
great schoolhouse, a stranger and alone, two letters of 
introduction to leading men in Edinboro’ being my only 
means of identification. These were an “open sesame,” 
and I spent the whole day in studying this elaborate and 
successful institution, and even then there was much left 
to learn. Mr. William Leigh, the honorary secretary, 
who had charge of the school that day, invited me to his 
beautiful home, Mersey-Bank, on the river Mersey, 
through whose charming family I had my first glimpse 
of English home life, while studying there the history 
and peculiarities of this Sunday-school,—for it differs 
from all others, 

It is a union school, whose aim is “‘to combine to- 
gether and crystallize the essence of religion.” It is so 
large and popular, thet schools belonging to particular 
churches do not flourish. There are two sessions, of two 
hours each, every Sunday, so that the whole of Sunday 
is occupied. There is a peculiar system of church-going. 
No one church is large enough to hold the whole school. 
But they attend all the churches by turns. There is a 
printed schedule, with a list of the churches, and the 
classes which are to attend each are designated for every 
Sunday, except the third Sunday of each month, when 
services are held in the large hall of the institution. 
The Sunday-schoo! is really a combination of a large 
number of schools under one management, and they all 
meet together in the hall only once a quarter, on review 
Sunday, but without the review. The primary school, 
with raised seats, has a separate building. The first floor 
of the front ‘wing is “the boys’ lobby,” with twenty 
separate class-rooms, each having its own teacher, its 
own course of study, its own devotional exercises, The 
other wing and the connecting “L.” is occupied by older 
boys and men, who have one large room and ten class- 
rooms, Half of these sit by desks in the large room, and 
learn to write Scripture verses and hymns, while the 
other half are in the “reading-rooms,” as they call the 
class-rooms, for class study of the lessons. At the end 
of an hour, theredés a change of places, and the classes 
come into the main room, whilé the others spend the 
next hour in the class-rooms with their teachers. The 
second story is arranged for girls and women, on the same 
plan. The third and fourth stories of the front wing 
contain the chapel, where is held the next grade of 
scholars, both boys and girls, who have graduated from 
the rooms below. These have twenty-five “reading- 
rooms” in the attic. The rest of the third and fourth 
stories is divided into large rooms, with corresponding 
class-rooms, like those described above, for those who 
have graduated from the lower schools, and uneducated 
adults. 

To one used to our American schools, the first feeling, 
both here and in almost every school I visited in Eng- 
land, was the bare and unadorned state of the rooms and 
furniture. They seem more like those of an old-time 
country schoolhouse, than like our better Sunday-school 
rooms. But they had begun to paint and improve 
the appearance. The schools being almost entirely for 
the poor, the expenses are very great, the annual cost 
of the Stockport school being over five thousand dollars. 

There is no scheme of uniform lessons. Each class 
takes what the teacher chooses, except that certain things 
must be learned in order to advance to a higher grade. 
Quite a number take the International lessons, and they 
have a regular teachers’-meeting for the study of those 
lessons, They call it “the preparation class.” 

As is usual in the English Sunday-schools, various 
societies and institutions are connected with the Sunday- 
school. The most flourishing of these is the Improve- 
ment Society, with its daily classes in various studies. 
Every department has its own library, and there is a 
room where tracts, books, lesson-papers, and religious 
papers are on sale. 7 

Although I have been able to give but a poor, imperfect 
picture, yet it is easy to see that this Sunday-school is a 
very prominent institution in Stockport, The leading 





citizens are among its teachers and officers. They believe 
that “Sabbath schools are England’s glory and Eng- 
land’s safety as well.” With a uniform: system of les- 
sons, so that teachers’-meetings, reviews, general drill, 
and a fuller devotional and musica] element, would be 
possible, and with those various appliances and methods 
which are so common in the best schools on this sjde of 
the water, they may keep at the head of the Sunday- 
schools, and make “the goal of yesterday the starting- 
point of to-day.” 


Auburndale, Mass. 





UNITS, TENS, HUNDREDS, 
BY R. I. FULTON. 


Thus, when we were children, we learned our nota- 
tion—units, tens, hundreds. And now we find the sam 
rule holding good in human arithmetic. 

It was not an original idea, this plan you are about to 
hear of, but the final working out of it was a'little dif- 
ferent from any we had seen or heard of elsewhere. 

The prime factors at first were a dull, uninstructed-in- 
missions society and band, and one who was willing and 
waiting to do all she could. This worker had privately 
for a long time been drawing forth very general gossip 
about one thing,—drawing it forth to know the general 
feeling, and the general feeling was the same in all cases, 

“Our meetings are so dull.” 

“The reason I do not Attend is their stupidity.” 

“ Dull,—oh, so dull,—so very dull! ” 

Taking gossip in a certain way, you may get working 
ideas, “The feeling of weariness is fatal to edification,” 
says Bruce. Is not this a true saying? Were not all 
these good people being utterly repelled by monotony 
and the commonplace ? 

After thinking, thinking deeply, and praying not a 
little, at last this ardent waiter was asked to assist, tém- 
porarily, both organizations. A golden opportunity at 
last was come; behold the way it was utilized. This 
Unit began—and thought of “ Tens.” 

It is too late now for any one to need information 
about the working of Tens, but there might be more 
co-operative Tens. This plan was: A Ten for each 
month, since each month had a different country for 
study; the leader of each Ten to be responsible for thé 
program and information of her country at that month’s 
meeting, which country was also to be hers and her Ten’s 
for one year. - During this year they were to pray con- 
tinually for the country of their choice, each was to 
promise to write at least one letter in the year to sofhe 
missionary there, not expeciing an answer, and to glean 
continually all information possible about it from the 
daily papers, public libraries,—any and every available . 
source, No one could belong to two Tens, In neither 
society nor band could this be possible, since forty and 
twenty would rather exaggerate their numbers. Do you 
not see how this paradox must resolve itself into the 
bringing in and interesting of new members? There is 
no church but where all the members might belong to 
home and foreign mission societies in this way. 

You cannot attend? You are sick, or too busy, or too 
tired, or you “ do not believe in missions, ‘ beginning at 
Jerusglem,’ you know.” 

“True, but need we tarry there? The apostles only 
waited there for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Then 
they went to all the world.” 

These enforced stay-at-homes may do as Mrs. Kennett 
did. She could not go about on account of ill health. 
“ But I will gladly do what I can at home, writing let- 
ters, anything I can.” 

These Tens each haye their private meetings and plans 
for the year, their existence not terminating when their 
month’s charge of the meeting is over. 

The secretary of the band, where all were unable to 
bear much expense, has bad given her by an outside 
friend the “‘ Missionary Calendar” to hang each month 
in the room of that month’s leader of the Indian Ten, 
Persian Ten, Syrian Ten, as may be, thus keeping before 
each in turn the names of her missionaries, items on the 
country, with a Bible verse for each day. Oue friend, 
not a member of the band, collects, from time to time, 
what may be of use to these less trained minds, and 
hands items and articles on Africa to the leader of the 
African Ten, or else gives to the secretary items to go to 
the leaders she does not know. Is not this co-operation, 
of which there is but little? A small thing to do, yet it 
helps so much. Interest always cheers, Let ns culti- 
vate enthusiasm too. 

“To admire,—to be an enthusiast,—it has struck me 
it was well to give, in our century, this example of folly.” 

To an auxiliary who were listening with great appar- 
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ent interest to one of their youngest members as she told 
of her boys’ bands, was said ; “ If you really are interested 
and would like to help, the present of a few postal cards 
would be a very great assistance. We must send out 
monthly notices to the boys, or they forget the meetings.” 
(Ought not the bands to be the pride and joy and interest 

and encouragement of the church?) For some timé she 
looked for this slight token from those interested friends. 
It has been several years since then, but she still awaits 
the first receipt. 

The leading Ten had “ Ten Questions” on the country 
for the month, all answered by items gleaned from maga- 
zines and papers other than the monthlies usually sub- 
scribed for. Of it was said, “The most interesting 
meeting we have ever had.” Later, a “Symposium on 
Siam” was opened by the leader, with a few words on 
one aspect, to which one after another of her Ten re- 
sponded with other carefully prepared, spoken words, 
till the general state of the country had been briefly 
reviewed in a most interesting manner. 

The Christian Endeavor Society is to have the same 
decimating, leavening privileges, that they too may benefit 
by this most cultivating knowledge of the world,—not dry 
statistics and information about missionaries “ dead and 
gone,” Which constitutes in most minds theoretical mis- 
sion study, but perpetual contact with the civilizations 
and religions and needs of all men, till they become true 
cosmopolitans and philanthropists, knowing and loving 
all men because of intimate acquaintance. 

* News—that is, what the people don’t know—and all 
this information about ‘ Curious Customs in Corea,’ etc., 
is news,” said.a reporter, News therefore can be freely 
flowing at all such meetings, since there are far too few 
who give continual, intelligent attention to these lands 
where our missionary representatives are laboring for us. 

(“I work twenty-four hours each day,” said one inter- 
ested woman. “Howisthat? Oh! when my own twelve 

;@aily hours are over, my missionary representative whom 
gi support takes up the work for me where I leave off,— 
on the other side of the world.’’) 

Attention to our mission fields does require skill in 

, judicious skimming of all resources, but interest most of 

sall,—which grows, however, as each country is becoming 

,# living reality ; and the one who can give fresh informa- 

ation is welcomed as a friend. 

. The Tens see that the mission magazines are subscribed 
to, for interest minus knowledge equals zero. 

Would not this plan aid and simplify your own work, 
overburdened Jeader? It saved one from resignation. 
I assure you there never was a church deader to mission 
knowledge than this one ere this plan was tried. Old 
and young now can unite, neither ruling out the other, 
as generally seems the case, both thus losing the benefit 
that alone can come from mingling, undue conservatism 
tempering youthful enthusiasm, and vice versa, both con- 
ducing to what so aptly is called “sanctified common 
sense.” 

The Unit started the Tens, the Tens have charge of the 
Hundreds. 

Philadelphia. 





KNOWING WHERE TO SLIGHT. 
BY ANNA F. BURNHAM. 


It is possible for a teacher to err on the side of so-called 
thoroughness. One may get to the end of a journey, and 
“do” the trip véry thoroughly, without walking on both 
sides of the road or climbing every gtone wall by the 
way. A lesson is like a nut, that one may crack with a 
tap or two, and let the kernel out, It isn’t necessary to 
crush every bit of shell for the purpose. 

If these seem extreme illustrations, the exaggeration 
may serve to impress the folly. What is the use of going 
into an exhaustive discussion as to the kind of tree that 
Zaccheus climbed into? What if it is spelled ‘syco- 
more,’ instead of ‘sycamore’? And why should you 


give an entertaining three-minute talk on the curious 


way it has of bearing fruit, its dark-green, glossy leaves, 
its low, wide branches? You could; but is that the 
best use to which you can put your precious one-hour-a- 
week, curtailed and beheaded as it is by “ remarks” and 
“exercises” ? 

The proper emphasis in a lesson is the great thing. 
Where shall it be? A teacher should settle that in the 
outset of preparation. What shall be the lesson of the 
lesson? Build toward that, selecting your materials as 


the carpenter pulls out here and there the piece he wants 


from a loose pile of lumber, leaving the rest as if it had 
no value,—it has not, for his purpose. Not many points, 
but one or two or three, and these with all your might. 

“ A good sewer knows where to slight.” The homely 


proverb may well lend its lesson to the distracted, over- 
burdened Sunday-school teacher. So much to do, so 
little time! Here is your way of escape: Learn the 
fine art of ‘slighting.’ 
Worcester, Mass. 





DE SENECTUTE. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE W. D. RICH. 


As figures in our dreams, how often pass 

The scenes of childhood, through the busy brain, 
Flitting like shadows o’ér the waving grass ; 

Each, but a moment seen, retreats again. 
So, as we older grow, how softly close 

The doors of sense, shutting us from the world; 
Like withering petals of a perfect rose, 
- Which, over-ripe, have shrunk and inward curled. 
No more the eestatic joy, nor deep delights ; 

Taste, hearing, vision, please no more,—these gone, 
The spirit seeks to catch celestial lights 

That from the golden city, drifting on, 
Attract the dimming eyes of him who waits 
To hear the vesper summons from its gates. 


Lewiston, Me. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_——~<-__—_—__ 


TEDDY AND HIS COCOON. 


A True Story. 








BY AGNES B. ORMSBEE, 


Teddy’s nimble legs were carrying him home from 
school at full speed along the street one day in the fall. 
It was an uncommonly pretty city street; for it was lined 
on either side by maples and willows, which were even 
now beginning to shed their leafy summer suits. 

But Teddy did not pay much attention to anything as 
he ran gaily along, swinging his books by the strap. Sud- 
denly his sharp eyes saw a curious-looking brown thing 
on the sidewalk. He thought it was a butternut at first. 
He had been at his grandfather’s the year before, and 
had gone “‘but’-nutting” with some of the boys in the 
neighborhood, so he fancied himself well posted on but- 
ternuts, But this queer brown object was smaller than 
a butternut, and was entirely new to him; so he decided 
to take it home, and see if his mother or Grandmother 
Grey could tell him about it. 

“Mother! grandmother!” he called, as he rushed 
into the house, and, throwing his books on the dining- 
table, ran upstairs, “ what’s this? I found it right on 
the walk. Isn’t it queer, though? What do you sup- 
pose is inside?” he asked, breathlessly. 

“One question at a time, my boy,” said his mother, 
smiling. “I think,” she continued slowly, after Jooking 
at the dark roll in her hand, “I think it is the cocoon 
of some kind of a moth.” 

“ Like a silkworm’s cocoon, mother?” asked Teddy. 

“Not exactly like a silkworm’s, but yet similar,” 
answered Mrs. Grey. 
pupa, as a naturalist would call it. By and by, when 
the chrysalis is changed into a moth, the cocoon will 
open here near the upper end, and the moth will come 
out. The cocoon is spun around by the worm as it enters 
the chrysalis state to protect itself from birds, who would 
quickly see it and eat itup. The chrysaiis is only a soft, 


lis from being hurt in the changes of the weather.” 


you know, every day,” questioned Teddy. 


to-day, shook it down. 


on them. 
by the tiny threads which the worms spin.” 


through before the moth is. fully grown, Sarah,” inter- 


baby. 

“Oh, yes! do, mother! I want to know all about it,” 
said Teddy, as he cautiously rolled the cocoon about in 
his hands, looking at it sharply. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Grey, “I will tell you all I know. 
The mother-moth lays her eggs, little tiny white dots, 
on some tree or plant the leaves of which her babies will 
like to eat. The moth which destroys our clothes and 
carpets lays her eggs on some bit of wool for the same 
reason. From these eggs the young caterpillars are 
hatched, and then they begin to eat voraciously, and do 





“Inside there is a chrysalis, or 


pulpy mass, and, you see, this cocoon or covering is quite 
hard andshell-like. Besides, the cocoon keeps the chrysa- 


“ But how did it come on the walk? Thoseare swept, 

The chrysalis was probably fastened on a branch of 
one of the trees, and the wind, which has been strong 
Out in the country you would 
scarcely find a bush or tree without cocoons of some sort 
Often leaves are wrapped tightly around them 
“Tell him about the different stages the moth-egg goes 


posed Grandmother Grey, who sat near by, holding the 


great damage. You remember—don’t you ?—how badly 

zrandfather’s potato-vines were eaten by the big, ugly 

green potato-worms last year? Those worms were also 

hatched from eggs laid by a moth called the “ Five- 

spotted Sphinx.” 

Teddy nodded, and Mrs. Grey continued : 

“ These caterpillars change their skin three, four, per- 

haps eight times,—this is called molting,—and finally 

instinct tells them it is time to become chrysalises, and 
then they roll themselves up and spin cocoons around 

them, or wrap themselves up in leaves, 

“The chrysalis sleeps a long while in its snug bed 
during the winter; and when it wakes up in the spring- 
time, it comes out into the world with four delicate 
wings, a thick, downy body, two antennae or feelers,—a 
long thread-like organ which serves as a tongue,—and six 
slender legs. It flies about among the trees and flowers, 
chiefly at night, and lays its eggs as its mother did before 
it. It is doubtless a happy life, but it is a short one, and 
the poor moth soon dies.” 

“Thank you, mother. That's very strange! To think 
of being two or three kinds of things before it was full 
grown, and then to die so soon! Couldn’t I keep this 
cocoon in a box, and see what kind of a moth will come 
out? It don’t have to have anything to eat,—does it?” 
questioned the interested Teddy. 

“No, it does not eat any more than you do when you 
sleep, and you can easily keep it through the winter,” 
said his mother. 

Teddy ran at once up to his room, and hastily rum- 
maged in his bureau drawers and on his closet shelf for 
an empty box, leaving a trail of boyish disorder behind 
him. A good-sized pasteboard box, highly scented from 
the soap it once held, suited him best, and he put the 
cocoon carefully into it. He placed the box.in his top 
bureau drawer, with the cover on tightly; for he could 
not quite shake off the idea that the cocoon might 
crawl away. 

For two or three weeks, Teddy peeped into the box 
every day or two, but, seeing no change in the cocoon, 
he was soon tired of watching anything “so slow,” 
Grandmother Grey hid the box from sight by putting 
some clothing over it, not knowing its contents, and this, 
together with the gift of a new velocipede on his birth- 
day, drove all remembrance of the brown cocoon quite 
out of Teddy’s mind. 

Spring came, with its bright, sunny days, but still 
Teddy did not think of his prisoner. His mind was too 
absorbed in the ball club to which he had just been 
admitted, and in the bags of marbles which puffed out 
his pockets as only pockets with bags of marbles in them 
can puff out. The days were long and pleasant, but not 
long enough for Teddy, who could scarcely find time to 
eat, and grudged all the school hours which took him 
from his games. . 

But one day Grandmother Grey, who had found the 
hidden box, called him back into his room, and, taking 
off the cover, showed him a large and beautifully colored 
moth. Teddy’s eyes were big with surprise. 

“My gracious! I forgot all about that chap! Did it 
really come out of that cocoon? My! isn’t it a beauty? 
And such a big one, too!” he exclaimed. 

Every one in the house soon saw his treasure. It was 
a fine specimen, and measured almost five inches across 
the wings, and was quite as beautifully colored as a 
butterfly. Its wings were dark and light brown, each 
marked with a large spot of dark red, while the downy 
body was almost black, and striped with pale yellow and 
light brown. 

Teddy’s mother told him to notice the way its wings 
were folded down at its sides when not flying, instead of 
standing upright, like a butterfly’s. Its feelers, too, 
were pointed, instead of club-like, at the ends, 

It was taken down into the family sitting-room, and 
seemed to enjoy its new life very much, flying all around 
the room, and lighting on almost every object. Teddy 
thought he would take it to one of the large boys in 
school, who was making a collection of bugs and butter- 
flies, and perhaps learn its name. 

But, alas! he delayed too long. Neat Grandmother 
Grey found it was laying its eggs everywhere,—on the 
inkstand, the picture frames, the chair-backs,—and, with 
good New England housewifely horror, declared she was 
not going to cultivate worms all over the house. 

So she put the moth out on the window-ledge. Whether 
the indoor life had made it too weak to fly, or whether 
its own life was almost at an end, was not certain; but 
the next morning Teddy Saw, to his dismay, the baby’s 
pet kitten playing with the broken body of his poor 
moth, while pieces of the gay wings lay on the ground. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


— 
LESSON CALENDAR. © 
[Second Quarter, 1890.]  . 


1, April 6.—Christ’s Law of Love 
2. April 13.—The Widow of Nain 
8 April 2.—Forgiveness and Love.. 
4. April 27.—The Parable of the Sower 
5. May 4.—The Ruler’s Daughter 
.. 6, May 11.—Feeding the Multitude... 
7. May 18.—The Tr 
8, May 25.—The Mission of th the Seventy... 
9, June 1.—The Good Samaritan. 
10, June 8.—Teaching to Pray 
li, June 15,—The Rich Man’s Folly Luke 12 : 13-21 
12, June 22.—Trust in Our Heavenly Father... soo AAake 12 : 22-34 
‘ 8, June 29.—Review ; or, Temperance Lencn, Dan. rT 8-17; or, Mis 
sionary Lesson, Isa. 56 : 8-12. 


Lake 6 : 27-38 
Luke 7 ; 11-18 
Luke 7 : 36-50 
Luke 8 : 4-15 
Luke 8 : 4i, 42, 49-56 
«Luke 9 ; 10-17 
Laake 9 : 38-36 




















Luke 11: 1-13 











LESSON VIL, SUNDAY, MAY 18, 1890. 
TitLe: THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Luke 9 : 28-36, Memory verses: 33-35.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

_ 28 { And it came to pass about |28 And it came to pass about 
an eight days after these sayings, eight days after these sayings, 
he took Péter and Jéhn and he took with him Peter and 

, James, and went up into a moun- Jobn and James, and went up 
_tain to pray. into the mountain to pray. 

29 And as he prayed, the fash- | 29 And as he was praying, the 

“fon of his countenance was al- fashion of his countenance 
tered, and his raiment was white was altered, and his raiment 
and glistering. became white and dazzling. 

80 And, behold, there talked | 30 And behold, there talked with 
with him two men, which were him two men, which were 
MO’ses and E-lias : 81 Moses and Elijah; who ap- 

3 Who appeared in glory, and peared in glory, and spake of 
spaké of his decease which he his 1 decease which he was 
should accomplish at Je-ru’sa- about to accomplish at Jeru- 
1én. $2 salem. Now Peter and they 

$2 But Péter and they that that were with him were heavy 
were with him were heavy with with sleep: but *when they 
sleep: and when they were were fully awake, they saw 
awake, they saw his glory, and his glory, and the two men 
the two men that stood with | 33 that stood with him. And it 

‘him. 

38 And it came to pass, as they 
departed from him, Péter said 
unto Jesus, Master, it is good for 
us to be here: and let us make 
three tabernacles; one for thee, 
and one for M6’ses, and one for 
E-1!’as: not knowing what hesaid. 

#4 While he thus spake, there 

“came acloud, and overshadowed | came a cloud, and overshad- 
them: and they feared as they! owed them: and they feared 
‘entered into the cloud. as they entered into the cloud. 

85 And there came a voice out | 35 and a voice came out of the 
of the cloud, saying, This is my| cloud, saying, This is *my Son, 
beloved Son : hear him. my chosen: hear ye him. 

86 And when the voice was; 36 And when the voice * came, 
past, Jesus wasfoundalone. And| Jesus was found alone. And 
they kept # close, and tol€ no| they held their peace, and told 
man in those days any of those; no man in those days any of 
things which they had seen. the things which they had 
—_ seen. 

8 Or, booths 
sient 2 phe + dl * Or, having remained “Bee Matt. xvii. 6; Mark 
60r, was past 

The American Bovises would substitute “who” or “that” for 

“which’’ in verse 30. 


parting from him, Peter said 
unto Jesus, Master, it is good 
for us to be here: and let.us 
make three *tabernacles ; one 
for thee, and one for Moses, 
and one for Elijah: not know- 
84 ing what he said; And while 
he said these things, there 





an- 
x. 7. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


Gotpen Text FOR THE QUARTER: This is indeed the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world.—John 4 : 42. 


Lesson Topic: Displaying His Glory. 


1. The Transfigured Lord, vs. 28, 29. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. The Attendant Saints, vs. 30-33. 
3. The Approving Father, vs. 34-36. 


GoLpEN Text: And there came a@ voice out of the cloud, 
saying, This is my beloved Son: hear him.—Luke 9 : 35, 


Darmty Home REaAprinas: 
M.—Luke 9 : 28-36, Displaying his glory. 
T.—Matt. 17: 1-9. Matthew’s parallel narrative. 
W.—Mark 9: 2-10, Mark’s parallel narrative. 
T.—Deut, 34: 1-12, The death of Moses, 
F,—2 Kings 2:1-15. Translation of Elijah. 
$.—Matt. 3: 13-17. The attegting Father. 
§.—2 Peter 1 : 12-21, The holy mount remembered. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE TRANSFIGURED LORD. 
L. His Companions : 
He took with him Peter and John and James (28). 


‘Sees taketh with him Peter, and James, and John (Matt. ms : 1). 
4 took with him Peter and wad two sons of Zebedee (Matt. 26 : 37). 
nn '. an man to follow, ... save Peter, and James, ae John 
ar 
At ithe mouth of of = witnesses or three shall every word be estab- 
2 Cor. . 


n. ntonate < 
» tagnt up into the mountain to pray (28). 


abe x des up into the mountain apart to pray pie.) 3 23). 
Sit ye here, while I go yonder and pray (Matt. 26: 

He. .» departed into a desert place, and there peared a (Mark 1 ; 35). 
Who... offered up prayers and supplications (Heb. 6 


came to pass, as they were’ 





Mm. His Transfiguration: 
The fashion of his countenance was altered (29). 
Then shall the righteous shine forth as “e = (Matt, 13 : 48), 
He was transfigured before them (Matt. I 
His nts became glistering, intestine white (Mark 9 : 3). 
_ y of his glory (Phil. 3 31). 
F We took with him Peter can John and James,” (1) The favor- 
* ing Lord; (2) The favorable opportunity ; (3) The favored. dis- 


2 “hie. . went up inte the mountain to pray.” (1) Privacy 
ht;" (2) Prayer enjoyed.—(1) The sacred mount; (2) The 
la ly Visitant; (3) The earnest supplication. 
8. “The fashion of his countenance was altered.” The Lord’s 
transfiguration (1) In its manifestations; (2) In its lessons. 


Il, THE ATTENDANT SAINTS. 


|. The Saintly Guests: . 
Behold, there talked with him . . . Moses and Elijah (30). 
So Moses... died the here in the land of Moab (Deut. 34: 5). 
Bobet went —" by a whirlwind into heaven (2 Kings 2: 1), 
oses and Elijah talking with Matt. 17 : 3). 
There appeared unto them Elijah with Moses (Mark 9 : 4). 


i, The Solemn Converse: 
Who ... spake of his decease . . . at Jerusalem (31). . 


He must go unto Jerusalem, and be killed (Matt. 16 : 21). 
They were talking with Jeon (Mark 9:4). 
. and be killed (Luke 


= = of man must suffer many things, os 
Him, ... ye by the hand of lawless men did crucify (Acts 2 : 23). 
iil. The Sacred Influence : 


Master, it is good for us to be here (33). 


If thou bd me } will make here three a (Matt. 17: 4). 
Ra is good for us to be here (Mark 9 : 

We wae eyewitnesses of his majesty (2 Pet. *. > 

We were with him in the holy mount (2 Pet. 1 718). 


1. ‘There talked with him two men, which were Moses and 
Elijah.” (1) Jesus; (2) Moses; (3) Elijah.—(1) The characters ; 
(2 The combination; (8) The conversation. 

2. “Who appeared in glory, and spake of his decease.’’—Christ’s 
death the prime topic of the glorified : (1) It glorified them ; (2) 
by! glorify it. 

8. ‘* It is good for us to be here.”’ ‘ Here, (1) Apart from the world; 
(2) Present with the Lord; (3) Associated with the sainted ; (4) 
Instructed in the atonement. 


Ifl, THE APPROVING FATHER, 


1. Overshadowed by the Cloud: 

There came a cloud, and overshadowed them (34). 
The glory of the Lord appeared in the cloud (Exod. 16 : 10). 
Clouds and darkness are round about him (Psa. 97 : 2). 
Who maketh the clouds his chariot (Psa. 104 : 3). 

A cloud received him out of their sight (Acts 1 ; 9). 


ll. Approved by the Father : e 
And a voice, ... saying, This is my Son, my chosen a 
Lo, a voice, .,. saying. This is my Lo Son (Matt. 3 : 17). 
Behold, a voice out of the cloud, sa . Hear x bim (Matt, 17 : 5). 
This is my beloved Son : a yeh ~ Mark 9: 
There came such a voice... from the emeutioat story (2 Pet. 1: 17). 
iit, Alone with the Lord: 
Jesus was found alone (36). 
They saw no one, save Jesus oy om. 17 : 8). 
Jesus only with themselves (Mar 
The same came unto him by fight (John 3 : 2). 
as . Sat thus by the well. ... There cometh a woman (John 4: 


1. ‘A Yoice came out of the clond.” ~ (1) The loud; (2) The voice ; 

p= aad announcement.—The voice: (1) From whom; (2) To 
(3) hon mre whom. 
2. 2, Sthishs m Son, my chosen: hear ye him.”” (1) God’s chosen 
; (2) Man’ 8 authorized teacher. 

3. ry Ti, was found alone.” (1) The guests de ; (2) The 
Father withdrawn ; (3) The disciples observant ; (4) The Lord 
present. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SPECIAL VIEWS OF JESUS. 


As a babe (Matt, 2: 9-11). 

As a boy (Luke 2 : 41-52), 

In his baptism (Matt. 8 : 13-17). 

In his triumph over Satan (Matt. 4 : 11), 
In the garden (Luke 22 : 39-44), 

On the cross (Luke 23 : 44-46), 

In resurrected body (John 20 : 26-29), 
To the dying Stephen (Acts 7 : 54-56). 
To Saul of Tarsus (Acts 9 : 3-6), 

To John on Patmos (Rev. 1 : 12-18). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


ISTERVENING Events.—Luke’s narrative omits a number 
of events recorded by Matthew and Mark between the miracle 
of feeding the multitude and the interview with the disciples 
at Ceesarea Philippi. (It is an evidence that all three Gos- 
pels are not limited to the contents of an earlier document; 
that just here, where Matthew and Mark for the first time 
agree closely in order, Luke begins to deviate from both, 
though hitherto Mark and Luke corresponded most closely.) 
After the five thousand were fed, our Lord walks on the water 
of the Sea of Galilee, to join the disciples, who were there in 
a storm. A remarkable discourse at Capernaum followed 
(John 6 ; 22-71), which led many to cease from following 
Jesus. The tide of popularity in Galilee turned. Hence- 
forward the journeys were largely the result of hostility. 
Our Lord was attacked because his disciples ate with un- 
washed hands (Matt. 15 : 1-20; Mark 7: 1-23), This led to 
a withdrawal to the regions of Tyre and Sidon, where the 
daughter of the Syro-Phenician woman was healed (Matt. 
15 : 21-28; Mark 7 : 24-30). On the return, by a circuitous 
route, through Decapolis, a deaf and dumb man was healed 
(Mark 7: 31-37), and the four thousand fed (Matt. 15 : 29-38; 
Mark 8: 1-9). Near Magadan, on the west side of the lake, 
tlie Pharisees and others asked for a sign (Matt. 16: 1-4; 
Mark 8: 10-12). The little party recrossed the lake, and the 
disciples were warned against the leaven of the Pharisees 
(Matt. 16 : 4-12; Mark 8: 13-21). Near Bethsaida Julias, a 
blind man was healed (Mark 8 : 22-26). Then came the 
long journey to the region of Cvsarea: Philippi, where the 
disciples confess their faith in Jesus ‘as the Messiah, Peter 
being specially commended by our Lord, but afterwards 





rebuked, when he objects to the predicted geath of his 
Master (Matt. 16 : 13-28; Mark 8: 27; 9: 1; Luke 9: 
18, 21.) A week afterward the transfiguration occurs. 

Piace.—Most probably Mount Hermon, the highest peak 
of the range called Anti-Libanus. It lies east of north from 
Cesarea Philippi. In favor of this locality may be urged: 
The height of the mountain, its proximity to Cesarea 
Philippi, the reference to “snow” (Mark; omitted in Rev. 
Ver.), its uninhabited condition, the subsequent notice of a 
journey through Galilee. The presenceof scribes at the foot 
of the mountain is, however, an objection, since Hermon was 
remote from an exclusively Jewish population. The tradi- 
tional site is Tabor ; but this was inhabited, and very. remote 
from the scene of the preceding incidents, The tradition was 
current in the days of Jerome. 

Time.—An interval of some length must be made between 
the Passover (the feeding of the five thousand) and the trans- 
figuration. On the other hand, the Feast of Tabernacles (in 
October) occurred some little time afier the transfiguration. 
The date is therefore in the summer of A. U.C. 782; that is, 
A. D. 29. The transfiguration probably occurred at night. 

Persons.—Our Lord, Peter and John and James; two 
men, “which were Moses and Elijah ;” God the Father speak- 
ing out of the cloud. 

InctiwENTS.—The ascent of the mountain; Jesus, while 
praying, is transfigured; the two men appear in glory ; the 
three disciples are aroused from their drowsiness; Peter pro- 
poses to build three tabernacles; a cloud overshadows the 
principal persons; an attesting voice comes from the cloud ; 
after this Jesus is found alone; the disciples are silent con- 
cerning the transfiguration, as the Lord commanded them to 
be (Matthew, Mark), ~ 

PARALLEL PassaGEs.—Matthew 17 : 1-9; Mark 9: 2-10. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 28, 29.—And it came to pass about eight days after 
these sayings, he took with him Peter and John and James, and 
went wp into the mountain to pray. And as he was praying, the 
fashion of his countenance was altered, and his raiment became 
white and dazaling: In the verses which follow those of the 
lesson of last week, Luke gives the account of the questioning 
of the disciples by Jesus as to the opinion of the people con- 
cerning him,—who he was,—and Peter’s answer to the further 
question, as to what the disciples themselves thought, and 
then adds the-words which Jesus uttered respecting ‘his own 
death and resurrection, and the words with respect to denying 
one’s self for his sake. The verses of the present lesson now 
follow. The order in Matthew and Mark, so far as verses 
18-27 of this chapter and verses 28-36 are concerned, is the 
same which Luke gives. But Luke omits here much of the 
matter which is inserted. by Mark, and also by Matthew, 
between the narrative of the feeding of the five thousand and 
the transfiguration. 

About eight days after: Mark says “six days,” and so Matthew. 
The expression used by Luke means substantially the same 
thing: “about a week.” Both the other evangelists place 
James before John in the list of the three. The other evan- 
gelists speak of the mountain, and say that Jesus took them 
apart, or apart by themselyes, Luke mentions the purpose 
for which Jesus went to the mountain; namely, “to pray.” 
He also says that he was transfigured “ while he was praying.” 
—The fashion of his cowntenance was altered: This change in 
the appearance of the face of Jesus, Matthew indicates by the 
expression “ his face did’shine as the sun.” It seems to have 
been a manifestation of glory in his face, which the disciples 
had not witnessed before. His raiment was changed in its 
appearance after a similar manner. It was dazzling in its 
whiteness, 

Verses 30, 31.—#And behold, there talked with him two men, 
which were Moses and Elijah ; who appeared in glory, and spake 
of his decease which he wus about to accomplish at Jerusalem: 
Moses, the great leader gnd deliverer of Israel, and Elijah, 
the great prophet, appeared 4s the representatives of the old 
dispensation and the preparatory period, to bear their wit- 
ness, as it werg, and to speak with Him who was to bring the 
consummation of all which they had looked forward to and 
hoped for. The death of Jesus was to be the end of the 
prophecies and the preparation. Luke says that Moses and 
Elijah “appeared in glory.” They had somewhat of the 
heavenly glory which so clearly manifested itself in Jesus 
himself. 

The subject of the conversation between Jesus and Moses 
and Elijah is not mentioned by the earlier evangelists, The 
fact that Jesus had, just before this, spoken of his crucifixion, 
and that his death seems to be made more prominent, after 
this time, in what he is reported by these evangelists as suy- 
ing to the disciples, makes it very reasonable to suppose that 
this scene was one, not only of the manifestation of his glory, 
but of the special thought of his death'as fulfilling the pre- 
dictions of the former times, The “speaking together of his 
death” was what we might well believe would be the great 
fact in such a meeting between these great prophets and the 
Messiah himself. This death Jesus was to “accomplish.” 
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"The verb here used is one which means, to fulfil as by the 
‘appointment of God, in accordance with his own declaration. 
It is worthy of notice that, in the second Epistle of Peter, 
we have the same word, which is here used of the death of 
Jesus, employed by the writer as descriptive of his own death, 
and that we have words descriptive of the scene of the trans- 
‘figuration in the same context. Peter, as he was looking 
forward to his own decease, or “departure” from the world, 
—for such is the meaning of the word,—and as he was bear- 
‘ing testimony to his readers of the truth of the things which 
he had preached, founded his testimony upon this scene as 
one of the great and wonderful experiences of his life, and 
* recalled the words which came from heaven as the words of 
Divine power and truth. 

Verses 32, 33.—Now Peter and they that were with him were 
heavy with sleep: but when they were fully awake, they saw his 
glory, and the two men that stood with him. And, it came to pass, 
ds they were parting from him, Peter said wnto Jesus, Master, it 
is good for us to be here: and let us make three cles; one 
for thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elijah: not knowing 
what he said: Luke mentions this circumstance of their being 
weighed down or heavy with sleep, and their having kept 
awake or having awakened. The meaning of the second of 
these expressions is somewhat uncertain, The Revised Ver- 
sion places “ when they were fully awake” in te text, and 
“having remained awake” in the margin. The latter mean- 


ing is, not improbably, the correct one. They overcame the. 


tendency to fall asleep, notwithstanding they were burdened 
by it, and kept awake throughout the scene. Thus they 
saw the manifestation of the glory, and also saw the two men. 

As they were parting from him: The proposal, on Peter’s 
part, to make three tabernacles, is most easily explained, as 
we find this clause recorded by Luke. Peter would have the 
disciples stay where they were, in the enjoyment of such a 
heavenly scene, and so he would detain the great men of the 
old time, who were just about to depart. The three taber- 
nacles or tents were for the sojourning of the three persons, 
whose presence the disciples might thus secure for a longer 

time. The words “not knowing what he said” seem to be 
sladded as indicating the overpowering effect of the wonder- 
‘iful scene. 
8} Verses 34, 35.—And while he said these things, there came a 
» cloud, and overshadowed them: and they feared as they entered 
«into the cloud. And a voice came out of the cloud, saying, This 
itis. my Son, my chosen ; hear ye him: It was while Peter was 
{.speaking, as also Matthew says, that the bright cloud appeared. 
# This clond was the cloud manifesting the glory of God, and 
» the Divine voice came forth from it. The word “them,” 
following the verb “overshadowed,” probably refers to Jesus, 
o Moses, and Elijah, and not also to the disciples. To these 
three the expression “they entered into the cloud” refers. 
The subject of the verb “feared,” which is not expressed jn the 
Greek, is “the disciples.” The cloud overshadows Moses 
and Elijah, with Jesus; the voice, bearing witness for Jesus, 
sounds forth from the cloud; Moses and Elijah disappear 
under and with the cloud; as it passes away, Jesus remains. 

The voice utters nearly the same words as those which 
were uttered at the baptism of Jesus, especially as given by 
Matthew and Mark. The. words “hear ye him” are, how- 
ever, added here, in all the three Gospels, to those which 
were spoken on the former occasion, The utterance was 
thus a renewed testimony to Jesus as the Son of God. It 
was given at a critical point in their life as disciples, when 
they were about to be brought nearer to the death of the 
Master and the increasing hostility of his enemies which 
preceded it. It came also at a time which they could never 

* forget,—a time when the revelation of the glory of Jesus was 
made in a most wonderful manner. Its testimony would 
abide with them so long as they should remember the scene, 
—even to the end of their lives. The words of the Second 
Epistle of Peter, therefore, may well have been the words of 
that apostle: We did not follow cunningly devised fables, 
when we made known unto you the power and coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, but we were eye-witnesses of his majesty. 
For he received from God the Father honor and glory, when 
there came such a voice to him from the excellent glory, 
Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased: and 
this voice we ourselves heard come out of heaven, when we 
were with him in the holy mount. 

The words “my chosen,” which we find in the Revised 
Version, are the reading of the best texts, and are to be pre- 
ferred to those found in the text followed by the Authorized 
Version, which correspond with what Matthew and Mark 
have, “ my beloved.”—Hear ye him: The call is to listen to 
the Son who has this Divine testimony, and to obey him. 
The voice bore witness and uttered its call to the three dis- 
ciples, but the witness and the call were designed for all men, 

Verse 36.—And when the voice came, Jesus was found alone. 
And they held their peace, and told no man in those days any of 
the things which they had seen: The marginal rendering, “ was 
past,” is perhaps better than that of the text, “came.” The 
voice, it would seem, had been already heard, when the dis- 
ciples became aware that Jesus was alone,—They held their 

_ peace: According to Matthew and Mark, Jesus commanded 

the disciples not to tell any one, This command was given 





as they were coming down from the mountain. Luke gives 
only the fact that the digciples kept the knowledge of the 
event to themselves. The reason why Jesus gave such a com- 
mand may have been that he desired not to excite the minds 
of the people with the thought that he was to establish an 
earthly kingdom at once. Such a manifestation of glory 
might have excited such a thought and hope, and he there- 
fore wished that the nearest friends of his daily life should 
alone know as yet of the wonderful scene. 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D, 


The popularity of our Lord in the North, among his fellow 
Galileans, had been on the wane ever since the rabbis had set 
themselves to work his destruction as a heretic and an enemy 
of the traditional religionism of which they were the repre- 
sentatives and champions, The crowd were told that he was 
“deceiving” them, Their ghostly fears were roused by the 
assurance, from their spiritual guides, that he was in league 
with the Devil to destroy the church and the souls of 
men; and the gross ideas of “the kingdom of God,” to be 
established by the Messiah, then eagerly expected, repudiated 
the claims of one to that high office, who, instead of plotting 
a national revolt against their Roman masters, and secaring 
a triumph for the Jews, and his elevation to the throne of 
the world, by a free use, as their leader, of the miraculous 
powers they had seen him put forth, spoke only of their need- 
ing repentance and of a new spiritual life to be established 
“within them” individually. 

Blindly self-righteous, they resented fiercely the idea that 
they needed to be thus rebuked, and, as they thought, in+ 
sulted, and turned away from him with mingled derision and 
contempt. He was now,.in fact, “despised and rejected by 
the people,” even, those most kindly to him accounting for 
what they regarded as his extravagance by thinking that he 
must be “beside himself,” and should be taken in charge by 
his relatives, as wrong in his mind. 

Nothing was left for him, therefare, but to leave Galilee, 
as he had formerly left Judea. There were districts where 
the rabbis were not all-powerful. He might have peace, and 
at least temporary safety, there. Driven from “his own city,” 
Capernaum, he had literally no longer where to lay his 
head. He was virtually proscribed. The only question was, 
how long he could escape those who sought his life; for the 
hostility of the multitude was only a surface indication of the 
deeper malignity of the ecclesiastical world, It had slain 
all the prophets in the past for their witness against its hol- 
lowness and hypocrisy; and he, the greatest of all that illus- 
trious bead-roll of martyrs, could hope for no better fate 
than theirs. 

Crossing the grey hills, therefore, between the Sea of Gali- 
lee and the coast-plain, he sought to hide himself from his 
enemies on the borders of Tyre and Sidon, which the rabbis 
shunned as the land of the heathen Pheenicians, But even 
there, as the event proved, he was known. Weeks, perhaps, 
had passed. He would return to Galilee, and once more 
venture among his countrymen. He soon found, however, 
that he was not safe, and could get no hearing, and therefore 
set out for the district across the Jordan, where, under Herod 
Philip, and among a community less Jewish, he would be 
beyond his enemies. The “coasts of Cesarea Philippi,” to 
which he now passed, are the loveliest part of Palestine. 
Green slopes and wooded hills, musical with brooks, and the 
Jordan itself, as it bursts from an underground channel, 
breaking away between banks overhung with oleanders and 
clumps of verdure, make the landscape on every side inex- 
pressibly charming. Here the wearied and troubled Redeemer 
might find repose and refreshment; for a nature like his 
must have found passing delight in cof{munion with such 
varied beauty. 

But he had other thoughts. It was now time to reveal to 
his immediate followers his full dignity, which he had never 
yet formally claimed. Taking, therefore, an opportunity, he 
drew from St. Peter the grand confession of faith in him as 
the very “Christ, the Son of the living God,” and there and 
then formally accepted the awful homage. Henceforward 
the germ of all highest truth was in their keeping; illumi- 
nated by the Holy Ghost, to be given them hereafter, it 
would bear the full richness of the Christian faith. 

It was meet, however, that to the most favored of the 
group around him, some glimpse should be given of what 
such a confession implied. He would allow these few to see 
him in his glory even on this side of his true kingdom above. 

A week later, the promise was fulfilled. Taking with him 
Peter and James and John, he withdrew, as evening ap- 
proached, to one of the many hills rising on all sides; one of 
which, looking down on the village, is still crowned with the 
ruins of a great medieval fortress, the successor of others 
which through immemorial centuries, and thus in these very 
days of our Lord, guarded the trade-route from Western Asia, 
which passed through Cesarea Philippi. Leaving even the 
three, after a time, perhaps in one of the many spots where 
groves of olives, thinly scattered, beautify the slopes, he 









withdrew a short distance, and began to pour out his soul in 
communion with the eternal Father. But now, as he did so, 
“the fashion of his countenance was altered,” the Godhead 
shining through the human form, till not only his features, 
but even his raiment, kindled in the effluence of glory, till he 
seemed clothed in robes of light, white as the snow they saw 
from afar gleaming, high in air, on the awful ridge of Leba- 
non, The splendor dazzled the three as they lay on the 
sward overcome with sleep; and, looking up, they saw two 
men talking with their Master, and knew from their looks, 
and perhaps from their words, that they were Moses and 
Elijah. 

For what had they come? Representatives of the old dis- 
pensation, they were paying homage to the founder of the 
true kingdom of God, for which their own labors had been 
only a preparation. Still more, they had long ago entered 
into their glory in the eternal world,—one by natural death, 
the other by translation without the pain of dying. The 
human soul of Christ shrank, as that of all men shrinks, from 
the dissolution of the body, especially when death comes, as 
our Lord knew his would, with cruel agonies. What could 
strengthen him more in the prospect of Calvary than this 
witness to the transcendent glory beyond? These witnesses 
had fought a good fight, and had come off more than con- 
querors. They had passed within the veil, and were resting 
in everlasting joy.. Should he falter? No! The gloom of 
the last hours was turned to a golden dawn of eternal tri- 
umph. He would let Satan do his worst; for this remem- 
brance of what lay beyond had nerved his spirit, so that he 
would spoil the principalities and powers of darkness by his 
cross, and make a show of them openly. 

Such a vision was enough to overpower the faculties of the 
three witnesses; and, indeed, none of them could speak till 
Peter, not knowing what he said, but ever impulsive and 
foremost, broke into a muttered expression of his joy: “ Might 
they not gather branches and make three booths for the Mas- 
ter and his two heavenly visitants?” for he forgot that rap- 
ture is not the end of life, but work. There was no answer, 
but while he spoke a bright cloud, the emblem of the Divine 
presence, overshadowed the three glorious forms, turning the 
trembling bliss of the apostles into fear as they saw them 
entering into the cloud. Presently, deepening their awa, 
forth from the brightness in which the vision was now hidden 
came a voice, and the words sounded into their deepest soul, 
“This is my beloved Son: hear him.” 

The eternal Father had himself drawn near to magnify his 
only begotten. Henceforth he, and not Moses or Elijah, was 
to be the Teacher of the world. Judaism was a thing of the 
past; Christianity was the message from heaven for the ages 
tocome. The voice past, the whole vision had faded away; 
and Jesus stood there, near them, the same as they always 
had seen him, alone. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England, 


“IN THE HOLY MOUNT.” 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 





All the accounts of the transfiguration carefully date it 
with reference to Peter’s great confession and Christ’s subse- 
quent plain announcement of his sufferings. “These say- 
ings” made an epoch in our Lord’s life, both as regarded 
himself and his followers, marking for him a new step towards 
the cross, which was henceforth perceptibly nearer and still 
more familiar, and for them a new pain which might easily 
become apostasy. The transtiguration seems to have a bear- 
ing on both him and them. The incident consists of three 
distinct portions,—the change in our Lord’s appearance, his 
converse with the mighty dead, and the Divine voice, Luke 
gives important details not found in the other accounts. 

1, The transfiguration properly so called. Luke’s special 
contribution to this part of the narrative is the mention of 
Christ’s prayers. . This is the Gospel of the Son of man, and 
it often dwells on that precious token of our Lord’s manhood, 
his praying. It alone tells us how Jesus prayed at his bap- 
tism, after cleansing the leper, before choosing the twelve, 
and on one or two other occasions. He, our brother, lived 
by prayer, as all who would live his life must do, Our nar- 
rative connects his prayer immediately with the glory shining 
in his face. 

Luke describes the marvelous appearance less vividly and 
fully than the others, only saying that his face became “ dif- 
ferent,” and his raiment dazzling white; but he puts emphasis 
on “as he was praying,” almost as if he would point to the 
prayer as the cause of the luster. Prayer and communion 
with God will imprint a glory on a homely face yet, which, 
though it be nowise miraculous, does none the less show where 
the rman has been. If we lived more habitually in ihe secret 
place of the Most High, our faces would oftener seem like 
those of angels, and a pure and quiet heart would make itself 
seen there. 

But the transfiguration was much more than this, or than 
the light on Moses’ face when in thé mount. The glory that 
shone on Christ’s countenance and whitened even his gar- 
ments, did not fall on him from without, but rose, as it were, 





to the surface from within, “The veil, that is to say, his 
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flesh,” became partially transparent for a moment, and re- 
vealed not only the glory of grace and truth, but the lesser 
glory which could be made visible, at least by symbol. It 
was a gleam of Deity, like a stray sunbeam through a rift in 
“a clouded sky. So could he always have walked among men, 
and that brief flash increases our sense of the continual volun- 
tary humiliation of his humble manhood, and tells us that 
“there was the hiding of his power.” 
It may be that Christ’s solitary hours of communion with 
_ the Father were always.accompanied with a like change, and 
the probability is strengthened by Luke’s statement that the 
disciples were heavy with sleep during the greater part of 
the time. Primarily, then, the purpose of the transfiguration 
was not manifestation to them, nor can it have been encour- 
agement to him. We do not even know that he was aware of 
the radiance, any more than Moses wist that his face shone. 

Nor can we venture to see in the transfiguration an adum- 
bration of the glorifying of the body of our Lord after his 
ascension; for surely the change then passing on it is some- 
thing far more profound than the transitory irradiation of 
the flesh, which was still at home among material things. 
It is best to recognize our ignorance and restrain our infer- 
ences, and simply accept the fact as a momentary revelation, 
whether eyes beheld it or no, of the glory of the indwelling 
Divinity, which makes more wonderful and touching his 
continual emptying himself of that glory, in the body of his 
humiliation, 

2. The appearing and conversation of the mighty Dead. 
They came before the disciples were awake, and that mys- 
terious colloquy had lasted for an indefinite time, before 
human ears caught some fragments of it. We owe to Luke 
the fullest account of this part of the incident. He alone 
tells us that our Lord’s companions were “in glory,” robed 
in like luster to his, and “ walking with him in white.” He 
alone tells us the subject of their speech. They did not come 
as to tell him that he must die; for his plain declaration to 
that effect preceded this event. Did they come to learn it 
from him, and so to bear back to the dim regions whence 
they came the glad tidings that the long-waited-for hour was 
ready to strike? They stand there surely rather as learners 
than as teachers. Their mysterious departures from earth 
had less to do with their being eGmmoned thither than had 
their offices while here. 

The legislator and the great prophet represented all the 
earlier revelation, and fittingly stand at his side to whom it 
had all pointed. The “departure which he should accom- 

lish at Jerusalem” was the goal of law and prophecy. The 
’ Joftiest organs of revelation in the past were his heralds and 
servants, honored by being allowed to attend on him. The 
depths of the world of the dead were moved at his coming, and 
“the people that walked in darkness” saw “a great light.” 
Jesus, too, needed strengthening, and the presence of these 
two may have been for him what the angel from heaven was 
in Gethsemane. 

The continuous conscious existence of the dead, the pur- 
pose of all “the sundry times” and “divers manners” of the 
past speech of God, the sovereign completeness and supremacy 
of the message in the Son, the central place of his death in 
his work,—are all set forth in that wondrous interview be- 
tween these three, while the three mortals lay drenched in 
sleep. The remarkable expression “departure” should be 
noticed. It unites the ideas of the death and ascension as 
being stages in one journey. It suggests the perfect volun- 
tariness of our Lord’s death, as do his frequent references to 
it, in John’s Gospel as his going to the Father. It is inter- 
esting to note that the word is only thus used twice in the 
New Testament, here and in 2 Peter 1: 15, in a context allud- 
ing to the transfiguration, and applied by the writer to his 
owndeath. The servant has learned to think of his “decease” 
as robbed of its terrors, and made, like the Master’s, by the 
power of the Master's. 

But the other words also are significant. That départure 
is to be “accomplished.” It isa work that has to he com- 
pleted, a full cup that has to be drunk. Step by step, pain 
by pain, horror by horror, the slow process has to be gone 
through. Christ’s love saw all the long hours unrolled before 
him, and for our sakes met and passed through them all. 
“And it is to be acgomplished “at Jerusalem,” the city of the 
great king, the city of the temple, the earthly city of God. 
Nowhere else could the sacrifice be offered. The very center 
of light is to be the scene of the climax of darkness, Not in 
some land ignorant of God, not in some rude corner of Pales- 
tine, but within sight of the temple walls, and amidst the 
sanctities of generations, the King is to be slain by his own 
subjects, and the world’s sin is to be at once manifested in its 
most virulent form, and swept away. 

_ 8. The attesting voice from heaven. According to Luke, 
who is more detailed than the other evangelists in regard to 
“the disciples, they slept till nearly the vanishing of Moses 
and Elijah. Peter’s foolish speech was, according to this 
Gospel, called out by seeing the two majestic forms in the 
act of “parting from Mim.” The apostle was half awake, 
stunned and bewildered, and he thinks would fain have kept 
themthere. There is something very naive and child-like in 
the proposal to make the three tabernacles, as if these might 


be an inducement for the strangers to stay ewhile. Peter 
must speak, and must be at work, He is always ready to put 
his oar in. Silent gazing is not enough for him, and, what- 
ever is going on, he must be busy and foremost. “Bid me 
come ;” “He girt his coat about him” to go to. Jesus, John 
found it enough to sit and look and know that it was the 
Lord. Deep hearts are still. But the bustling inconsiderate 
one was véry full of love too, and it said something for its 
loyalty and its reverence for Jesus that the foolish speech 
should put the Lord first, before the majesty and the mystery 
of the dead who had been sq mighty while they lived. 

His preposterous proposal was interrupted (“ while he said 
these things”) by the descent of the cloud. One reading of 
Luke’s words makes all six to have “ entered into” it, whilst 
another more probably leaves the three disciples without. 
The remark about the voice coming “ out of the cloud” seems 
to imply that the hearers were not within its folds, If so, 
then that visible symbol of the Divine presence, which had 
dwelt in the first temple between the cherubim, and had been 
absent for long ages, now again appeared, and took into its 
shrouded midst Moses, who had been there before for forty 
days and nights; Elijah, whose mortal grossness had been 
purged ; and Jesus, whose native home it was. The disciples 
saw them lost in its folds with terror. They were alone, and 
might well wonder whether they were ever to see Jesus more. 
The Divine voice was meant altogether for the disciples, both 
in its first part, which declares Christ’s dignity, and in its 
second, which commands their attentive acceptance of his 
word, 

Luke’s phrase “my chos@n” (Rev. Ver.), instead of “ be- 
loved,” recalls Isaiah’s prophecy of “mine elect, in whom 
my soul delighteth,” and points to Jesus as occupying a place 
higher than Moses or Elijah. It includes all that “beloved” 
means, and something more, inasmuch as it implies destina- 
tion and fitness for a task, as well as possession of the Father’s 
full complacency of love. The command to “hear him” 
lifts him above lawgiver and prophet, and calls us to turn 
away from all other voices and give heed to his, as bringing 
the full-toned speech of heaven, the ultimate, perpetual, 
authoritative revelation of truth and duty. The three apos- 
tles are most naturally conceived of as separated from the 
glorious three, and lying outside the cloud, when this great 
voice came to them. In them the whole world is spoken to, 
and the command is for each of us. 

The strange light had faded from his face when he came 
to them, the mysterious two had vanished, the cloud had 
melted into the blue, the silent bare hillside was as it had 
been, and “ Jesus was found alone.” So all other teachers, 
helpers, guides, are lost in his light, or drop away as the ages 
roll on, and he only is left. But he is left, and he is enough 
and eternal. Happy are we if in life we hear him, and if in 
our experience Jesus is found alone, the all-sufficient and 
unchanging companion and portion of our else lonely and 
restless spirits,  ~ 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


PURPOSE: “WENT UP TO PRAY.” 
TRANSFIGURED.” 


RESULT: “was 


The dramatis p ona: Moses, the representative of law to 
bring men to Christ; Elijah, the representative of prophecy, 
which is the highest test of inspiration,—neither dying after 
the manner of men; and Christ, the king of the universe, 
who was soon to undergo death. All three of them showed 
in themselves that death has no permanent power over the 
real life of men. 

What was the subject-matter of discourse of such rare per- 
sonages? They did not talk of the latest news from heaven, 
but of the next ne#s. History is less important than making 
history. They spake of Christ’s “departure.”. They did not 
say “death.” It was the greatest subject in the realm of 
thought and feeling. 

The spectators were Peter, James, and John,—made alert 
in all their faculties by the recent promise to see the kingdom 
of God befage death. They were heavy with sleep, but kept 
awake, and saw the glory. 

Note the possibilities of flesh, and the means of it. Ashe 
prayed, the fashion of his countenance was altered, and did 
shine as the sun (Matthew). So Moses’ face shone, that men 
could not look upon it. And Christ’s glorified body appeared 
to Sanl as a blinding light; and to John “his countenance 
was as the sun shining in his strength,” so that he fell at his 
feet as dead. 

Transfigurations come to men as preparations for great 
trials,—as in this case, or Paul’s third heaven ecstasies for 
the following fourteen years of perils and deaths oft. 

Will heaven's glory be for enjoyment, or as ineffable prepa- 
ration for greater work and development? 

There is a great difference between being sore-afraid spec- 
tators and having transfiguring experiences. 

One great design of Christ’s coming was to show the possi- 
bilities of human nature. 





Denver, Colo. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


He took with him Peter and John and James, and went up into 
the mountain t pray (v. 28). There is no such privacy as that 
which a soul has in its communion with God. Friends who 
would share everything else with one another, often feel that 
they must be by themselves when they open their heart of 
hearts to the All-searching Eye. When, however, a friend- 
ship is such that the friends can lay bare their hearts in 
God’s presence together, there are possibilities of gain to the 
friends as friends, that no one could secure for himself by 
himself. Such a friendship was that which Jesus gave to 
Peter and John and James, as illustrated by his taking them 
with him, apart from the world and from the other disciples, 
into the mountain for prayer. And such a friendship that 
same Jesus offers to us to-day. He invites us to be with him 
as we pray and as he prays. Who of us will hesitate to avail 
himself of this privilege of Divine friendship? 

And as he was praying, the fashion of his cowntenance was 
altered, and his raiment’ became white and dazzling (v. 29). 
Communion with God tends to bring one into likeness with 
God. And in proportion as one draws near to God in prayer, 
does the r¢flected light of God’s glory show itself in the coun- 
tenance and bearing of him who has risen above dhe things 
of time and sense, and come face to face with the Invisible. 
It is not for us all to have such unhindered intercourse with 
God as was granted to Moses, whereby his face shone with the 
light that had beamed upon him in the mount, and to Jesus 
when he was transfigured before his disciples as he prayed; 
but any one of us can approach to this distinction by com- 
munion with God in self-surrendering, trustfui prayer. He 


| who lives near to God shall give the proof of it in his looks 


and ways; and unless our faces show something of the light 
of God’s love, we ourselves are to blame for the lack. 

Behold, there talked with him two men, which were Moses and 
Elijah (vy. 30), We have no reason to doubt, but we have 
reason to believe, that the saints who have passed on before 
are interested in the work of God which goes on here. Moses 
and Elijah seemed to know one another, and Peter and Johit 
and James seemed to know Moses and Elijah. Their com- 
mon interest in Christ and his salvation was a bond of affec- 
tion and intercourse between them all. Heaven is not so faf 
away as some would suppose ; and our dear ones who are with 
Christ have more links of union and sympathy with us, whilé 
we are still here in Christ’s service, than we have been in 
clined to believe. 

Peter said, .. . Let us make three tabernacles : . . . not knowing 
what he said (v. 33). A reverent spirit is not in itself wisdom. 
We may be prompted by a sincere desire to do the best thing 
possible, and yet show our ignorance by the proposition which 
we make in the direction of our right purposes. When we 
are moved by gratitude to God, it is important that we ask 
God to show us how we can wisely show our gratitude. If 
we decide for ourselves what we are to do, we are quite likely 
to do what would better be left undone. Church-building 
would seem to be a good business; yet a serious proposal to 
build a memorial church may come from a devout but poorly 
informed disciple, who doesn’t know what he says when he 
makes the proposal. 

And they feared (v. 34). Fear and bewilderment seemed 
to be the immediate effect, on the disciples, of the spiritual 
vision granted to them on the mount with Jesus. We have 
no reason to suppose that we should gain more than this, if 
we were to have such avision. There came a time, after- 
wards, when the memory of that scene was of service to the 
disciples in their peculiar experiences; but as we are called 
to no such trials as they must undergo, we have reason to be 
grateful that we are not summoned to witness such a vision, 
with the fear and bewilderment that would be likely to accom- 
pany it. 

Philadelphia. 





TEAOHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


In teaching this lesson, let the teacher beware of discussing 
the question of where Moses and Elijah had been since they 
left this earth. We do not know enough to answer this ques- 
tion in detail; and all time spent on its discussion is time 
wasted, when there are such important lessons to be drawn 
from the narrative. Let alone, also, the quéstion as to how 
Moses received a bodily form, for that too is’ not capable of 
wise consideratian. 

After bringing out the narrative, which, this week, is one 
of exceeding interest, let the teacher proceed at once to the 
consideration of the deeper questions that the lesson suggests. 
Call the attention of the class to the fact that when we meet 
with our friends, especially when the interview must be brief, 
we speak of those things that seem to us of the very highest 
importance, Lesser things are passed by, and those that are 
dearest to us are taken up. I suppose that Moses and Elijah 
and the Master acted on this same principle. 

What, then, was the topic of deepest interest to them at 





this time, as shown by the subject of their conversation? 
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It was “his decease which hé should accomplish at Jerusa- 
lem.” Not his miracles, though those were wonderful, and 
of singular interest; nor his teaching, though he taught as 
never man had taught before; nor the manner of his life, 
- though that life was unique, im that no one ever before had 
lived a perfect life, as he was doing. These things seem to 
have been, in their estimate, of subordinate importance. 
The one most absorbing theme was his death. Why was this 
- so important in their éyes? Look first at the reasons why it 
was a matter of the highest significance to the two who came 
* to visithim, There was no theme which they estimated so 
highly, because on it their continuance in happiness depended. 
Both Moses and Elijah had lived and died in the faith that 
God would send the Messiah, one day, and that in him was 
the peace of every true Israelite. Though they undoubtedly 
‘ did not understand the full significance of this faith as well 
as we do, yet it was to them a reality. Now and then we get 
glimpses of truth that make us feel that the ancient’ knew 
more about the person and work of Jesus than we generally 
think they did.. Jesus says of Abraham, “ Your father Abra- 
ham rejoiced to see my day: and he saw it, and was glad” 
(John 8: 56). This would seem to be an indication that 
the Father of the Faithful knew more of the meaning of the 
coming of the Messish, than we would sippose from the mere 
reading of his story in Genesis. The same may have been 
true of all those who lived faithful lives before the coming 
of the Saviour. At all events, I doubt not that, after their 
death, they understood that the very ground of their accept- 
ance with God lay not in themselves, but in the great atone- 
ment that wag soon to be made for them, and for all mankind, 
on the cross. They fully understood that if that death was 
not suffered they would have no claim to the mercy of God, 
and would be obliged to leave the happiness which for hun- 
dreds of years they had been enjoying. So, tothem, the most 
important part of all Christ’s work in this world was that 
which was yet to come. This was why they spoke of his 
death. : 
Look now at the reason why this was the theme of para- 
mount interest i@ the eyes of the blessed Master. It was for 
the purpose of giving his life a ransom for many that he left 
his heavenly home. Nothing else would have brought him 
down to this sinful world. On that hung the salvation, not 
only of all who had already died in the faith, but that of all 
who should in the future believe in him. A world’s ransom 
was there to be paid, and that was reason enough for him to 
‘ be totally absorbed. in that topic. 
Now let the teacher go on to ask why these two men, of 
all others, should have been sent to converse with the Saviour. 
_I suppose it was because they were the most representative 
men of all the Jewish nation. Moses was the great lawgiver 
of Israel, and Elijah was their greatest prophet. These two 
stood head and shoulders above any other men who had ved, 
in these respects; and if they came and talked with the Mas- 
ter about that theme, it was a proof to the disciples that his 
death was not a mistake, but was a part of the Divine plan 
for him and for them at the same time. I know that it did 
not make this impression on them at that time. But that it 
did make a deep impression, which was afterward thought 
upon, is evident from the words of Peter in his Second Epis- 
tle; for in that he says: “ For we have not followed cunningly 
devised fables, .. . but were eye-witnesses of his majesty. For 
he received from God the Father honour and glory, when there 
came such a voice to him from the excellent glory, This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. And this 
voice, which came from heaven we heard, when we were 
with him in the holy mount” (2 Peter 1: 16-18). The visit 
of these two men was not for the sake of the Master alone, 
but for that of the three followers as well, whom he took 
with him. By it their faith was confirmed, and, after the 
resurrection, they remembered what they had seen and heard. 
Now we are not privileged to hear Moses and Elijah con- 
versing with audible voice with Jesus about his death and 
mission, but we can go to Moses and the prophets, and from 
them can learn much about the sacrifice that was necessary 
for the putting away of the sins of the world. All the sacri- 
fices that Moses instituted are but types of that great sacrifice 
on Calvary, and all that the prophets said about the pardon 
of sin finds its fullest completion in the sacrifice of the Son 
of God. Temple, high-priest, sacrifice, prophecy, here all 
meet, and are all fulfilled. The teacher who has never studied 
the typology of the Old Testament, has missed much of the 
sweetness of that book. Let him look for a moment at the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and hie will there see how the Holy 
Spirit regards those types. If you want to know what Moses 
and the great prophet thought of the “decease,” study the 
Word, and you will not long be in the dark. 
New York City. 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 





Into a Mountain to Pray.—How many hungry people did 
Jesus feed? After he sent the multitude away, he went 
‘alone to pray,—where? He sent the disciples away in the 
boat which had brought them to the shore of the plain; but 


a 


Jesus prayed alone until, just before day, he aaw the disciples 
toiling with their oars against the rough waves and a contrary 
wind. Jesus walked on the water, and wenttothem. When 
they saw him, they were troubled ; but he said, “It is I; be not 
afraid.” Then they all went together into the country. As 
they went the sick were healed, the blind made to see, the deaf 
to hear; for Jesus’ heart of loving pity was touched by every 
sufferer. They traveled on toward the north (show on map), 
crossing the Jordan and the little streams flowing down the 
hills, talking as they went. One day Jesus asked them, 
“Whom do men say that I am?” They told him .that 
some said it was Elias, or Elijah, who had come to earth 
again; others said John the Baptist. But Jesus asked them 
plainly, “Whomsay ye that lam?” Peter answered, “Thou 
art Christ, the Son of the living God.” Was Peter right? 
Could any but the Son of God have made bread for thousands 
of a few loaves and fishes? Could any but Christ the Lord 
have healed the sick, commanded evil spirits, raised the 
dead? When Peter told Jesus that he believed he was the 
Christ, then Jesus told them that he was to suffer; that 
elders, priests, and scribes, would all be against him; that he 
would be killed, but after three days would rise again, This 
was sad news to the disciples, who hoped to see Jesus reign 
as a king. With sorrow they all walked on another week, 
when, at night, Jesus took Peter, John, and James, and went 
up into a high mountain to pray. 

Transfigured.—That means changed. As Jesus prayed, it 
may be the three prayed with him, He prayed long and 
earnestly, and the disciples, tired with their climbing, “were 
heavy with sleep.” We do not know whether they heard, his 
voice or his words as he prayed, perhaps for strength for the 
trials before him, When he prayed at his baptism, what de- 
scended upon him? He prayed after that first busy Sabbath day 
at Capernaum; he prayed before he chose the twelve, and 
preached the Sermon on the Mount; when at last wicked 
men ¢ame to take him, they found him, with three chosen 
disciples, in the garden, where he went to pray. As he 
prayed on the side of the lonely high mountain, he was sud- 
denly changed. His face was altered ; ‘it was lighted up with 
glory; it shone like the sun, His garments were white as 
the light; white as snow glistening in the sunlight; whiter 
than anything on earth could: be made; bright as the light- 
ning from heaven. There was glory in him and around him, 
—the glory of heaven, not of earth. 

Prophets with Him—Two men who had once lived on 
earth appeared in glory with him,—their bodies glorified. 
They talked with him of what Jesus had told his disciples; 
for they heard the heavenly visitors talking of his death, 
which he should accomplish at Jerusalem. Jesus came to 
earth to die, although the disciples did not want to think so, 
But they knew it must be, and they heard these shining glorious 
ones talk with Jesus of his death, Who were the visitors? 
One of them, in his life here, spent forty days without food 
on @ mountain, with God, when God gave him two tables of 
stone, writfen with his own finger. What were they? -When 
he died, God buried him, and no one knew his grave. He 
came again to earth to meet on a mountain the One of whom 
he had told the people fifteen hundred years before. What 
was his name? The other was a prophet who spent forty 
days fasting in the wilderness, who raised the dead, who 
was taken to heaven without dying. Do you know his name? 
The disciples had been weary, and their eyes heavy. Could 
they be any longer sleepy, with that dazzling light around 
them? They were bewildered with the sight of glory and 
the presence of the heavenly visitors, Peter, feeling how 
much better was this night of glad wonder than the sad days 
Jesus had foretold, saidffo him, “It is good for us to be here: 
and let us make three tabernacles.” He wanted to have the 
three disciples gather branches from the trees on the mountain 
side, and make a tent for each of the glorified ones, Would 
it not be better to stay in a scene of glory than to go back to 
toil, and to suffering and death? 

A Cloud.—They were suddenly overshadowed; that was 
the answer to Peter. It was not a dark and heavy cloud, but 
a bright cloud, and the disciples were within the brightness. 
They heard a voice saying, “This is my beloved Son: hear 
him.” When were those words spoken before? The dis- 
ciples were afraid. They fell on their faces on the earth. 

Jesus Only,—In the brightness of heaven which Jesus had 
known before he came to earth, and to which he would soon 
return, was Jesus so joyful as to forget his trembling dis- 
ciples, lying low on the ground? He knows every fear of 
every heart. He touched them and said, “Arise, and be not 
afraid.” They looked up and saw “Jesus only,” and he as he 
had looked before,—the glory departed, the same plain gar- 
ments, only a brighter look, a lingering light, in his kind, 
familiar face. He charged them to tell no man until after 
he had risen from the dead. They knew he was todie, He 
was to rise again. Moses and Elias, long ago taken from 
earth, had appeared in glory; and they knew that all who 
believed in Jesus should some day rise from the grave. They 
had seen, as none on earth before, a sight of heavenly glory. 
The Bethlehem shepherds heard the music of heaven, but 
only the chosen three ever saw the glorified body of Jesus 





Obrist, or of Moses and Elies, Did they ever forget? When 


John was an old man, he wrote, “And we beheld his glory.” 
Peter wrote of the “ voice” from heaven which spoke “ when 
we were with him in the holy mount.” As Jesus and: the 
prophets upon the high mountain, so will his loved ones be 
in heaven; for “we shall be like him,” and “we shall see 
him as he is.” All this may be impressed, and yet more 
simplified, by putting on the blackboard the name “ Jesus,” 
in the center, adding ‘point by point as you proceed, some» 
what thus: 














In and around, , Glory. 
*, i 
% f 
On the mountain, jf —, Moses, Elias, 
Speaking Of,.......++0-» J E SU S-™ Father’s voice. 
For, f \, ‘+ Heaven, 
f *, {fe see him, 
with / \. [Be like him, 
Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


‘Oh, could I speak the matchless worth,” 
“T will sing of my Redeemer.” “4 

“ All hail the power of Jesus’ name.” 
“The Saviour! Oh, what endless charms,” 
“ Jesus, hail, enthroned in glory.” 

* Hark, ten thousand harps and voices,” 

“ A crown of glory bright.” 

“T love to tell the story.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 
Canon oF DURHAM, 


“He... Went Ur mo tHE Mountarn.”—The scene of 
the transfiguration, the water-shed or dividing line between. 
the two periods of our Lord’s earthly ministry, has been much 
disputed, owing to a baseless tradition, which placed it on 
Mount Tabor. For various reasons this is an impossible 
locality. Our Lord had come into the coasts of Cwsarea 
Philippi, or Paneas, the modern Banias, on one of the south- 
eastern spurs of Mount Hermon, and just above the deserted 
site of Laish or Dan, the central seat of Northern idolatry 
before the Babylonish captivity. On his return we find from 
St. Mark that he passed through Galilee. This he could not 
have done in going from Tabor. We know, moreover, that 
Tabor was thickly inhabited. At that very time there was 
a fortress and a Roman garrison on itssummit, Tabor is 
neither a high mountain, nor did it afford any sequestered 
nook suitable for this mysterious transaction. But from 
Ceesarea Philippi the ascent of Hermon was direct. There 
were few, if any, habitations on the mountain above Ceesarea; 
and its sides abound in retired dells, and also in shoulders 
commanding from afar a wondrous panorama, not only of the 
Land of Promise, but of the Gentile country to the eastward. 
Ceesarea itself was just outside the boundaries of the Land of 
Possession ; and when we remember that only on two occa- 
sions is our Lord stated to have traveled beyond the “ coasts” 
of Israel,—namely, now, and when he went into the coasts of 
Tyre and Sidon, and healed the Gentile widow's daughter,— 
there is seen to be a peculiar propriety in this wondrous event, 
which foreshadowed his triumph and his coming victory 
for all mankind, having for its locality the border-Mne be- 
tween the Jewish and Gentile worlds, and that in the very 
heart of the great idolatry of Western Asia; for Hermon, 
the Sion or Sirion of Deuteronomy and-Canticles, was the 
central point from which radiated on all sides the temples of 
Baal, the sun-god, whose false light the true light here 
exhibited was soon to extinguish. Dean Stanley has sug- 
gested the platform on which the Crusaders erected the castle 
of Sabeibeh, not much more than an hour’s walk above Banias, 
as the probable locality. But this site was apparently forti- 
fied long before the Middle Ages; and when we note that the 
transfiguration occurred at night, it seems more likely that our 
Lord, accompanied by the chosen three, had spent the day in 
walking up to a far more distant and secluded spot, higher 
up the mountain. 

“Moses anp Exias.”—The rabbis have a tradition, given 
in the Talmud, that Moses did not really die,—for “the just 
die not,” say they,—but that, when God hid him, he was 
taken up to heaven to minister there; and also that the Lord 
said to him, “ As thou hast given thy life for Israel in this 
world, so in the ages to come, when I shall bring Elijah the 
prophet amongst them, you two shall come together.” It is 
possible that the apostles had this tradition before their 
minds when they recognized Moses and Elijah, and imagined 
that now the two had really come together to remain with 
Christ. For this reason they proposed to make tabernacles; 
that is, booths, such as were used for shade at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, formed merely of branches of trees and brush- 





wood, interlaced with a few upright, slender poles, such as 
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could easily be picked up in the vineyards which gird all 
the lower and some of the higher slopes of Hermon. 


+ The College, Durham, England. 


LESSON SUMMARY. 


Although the central figure in this lesson is the transfigured 
Christ, there are practical teachingst'to be drawn from it for 
the every-day life of the Christian believer. 

Jesus felt the heed of prayer as a means of personal com- 
munion with God. Who of us would venture to live without 
this help to right being and doing? It was while Jesus was 
in prayer that his face and form were transfigured gloriously. 
If our communion with God was fuller and freer, our very 
faces would give evidence of the gain we had received in our 
inner lives. As Dr. McLaren says: “ Prayer and communion 

*with God will imprint a glory on a homely face yet, which, 

though it be nowise miraculous, does none the less show where 
the man has been. If we lived more habitually in the secret 
place of the Most High, our faces would oftener seem like 
“those of angels, and a pure and quiet heart would make itself 
seen there.” 

Special privileges of vision were granted to those who kept 
near Jesus in the hour of personal prayer. Thus it is always. 
There are gains from following Jesus in our home life, in our 
school duties, in our business activities, in our social enjoy- 
ments; buj there are added gains that can come only through 
being with Jesus in spiritual communion with God, in the 
closet, in the praying circle, in the sanctuary, or at the table 
spread in commemoration of his dying love. 

In that hour of the transfiguration, God called from heaven 
to Christ’s followers, enjoining them to hear and heed his Son. 
That call comes to us anew to-day. If we would please God, 
we must be loving trustful followers of Jesus. 

Tt was well for the disciples to have that glimpse of glory, 
not in order that they should rest in its enjoyment, but that 
they should be fitted for sore trials and hard work to come. 

_ “Transfigurations come to men,” says Bishop Warren, “as 
preparations for great trials,—as in this case, or in Paul’s third- 
heaven ecstasies for the following fourteen years of perils and 
deaths oft, Will heaven’s glory be for enjoyment, or as in- 
effable preparation for greater work and development?” If 
we have been on any mountain-top of privilege, the question 
is, What use are we to make of our experiences there, in the 
coming conflicts on the plain below? 

All of us can have transfiguring experiences through loving 
communion with God. All of us have work-to do in scenes 
where there is no present gleam of glory to cheer us. All of 
us can have Jesus with us in our prayers and in our toils, and 
can obey his voice as if it were the very voice of God. What 
more practical teachings than these could we ask from arly 
Bible lesson ? ° 





ADDED POINTS. 

Progress in experience brings progress in privilege and 
progress in ‘trials, When the disciples had gained a new 
conception of the character and mission of Jesus, they had 
given to them fresh stimulus and incitement to added toils 
and trials. The more we know of God’s truth, the heavier 
the burdens that we must bear, and the fuller our strength 
for their bearing. 

Not merely our faces, but our very garments, may become 
an indication of our spiritual attainments, What we are 
and what we feel sometimes stands out before others in our 
looks and in our dress, as they see us in our daily life among 
them. 

If those whom we had known and loved here, and who are 
vow in glory, were to come back to earth this evening, would 
they find us in a state of mind and in modes of conduct that 
would prompt them to freest loving intercourse with us? It 
is well for us always to be where we think they would be glad 
to find us. 

How much more apt we are to be sleepy when we are pray- 
ing, or when we are listening to some one else in prayer, than 
we are at any other time of duty-doing! We are not often 
sleepy while reading, or conversing with a friend, or sight- 
seeing; but we are sometimes sleepy at church, or in our 
devotions. Is the difference in the relative importance of 
these things, or because of our measure of interest in them 
severally? 

It is always good for us to be where we belo&g; but the 
place that is best for us now, may be a very poor place for us 
an hour hence. In bed is a good place for us when sleep is 
our chief duty. On our knees is a good position for us when 
“we are in private prayer. But when we have hard work to 
do, earning our bread or helping others out of present dif- 
ficulty, it is not good for us to be on our knees or in bed. 
Then it is our duty to be doing something else than praying 
or sleeping. 

We are more likely to be afraid of things that will not harm 
us, than of those that may. Our fears and our fancies are a 
poor guide for our conduct. But the words of Jesus can be 
safely trusted—in cheer or in warning. 

Some of our choicest spiritual experiences are not to be 


| in our power for the Master? 


encouragement, and they are to be held.sacred and confiden- 
tial accordingly. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


asta 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1890. 
Tend, BOAR eoioinss ss s0st000 cececsees ssoced isety insddngobnic May 6-8 
Illinois, state, at Jacksonville..........s000sssersceeree serves May 13-15 
Texas, state, at Fort Worth. ..............ss0000 sesseesecsesees May 13-15 
Utah, territorial, at Salt Lake City............ces00+ essen May 13-15 
Minnesota, state, at Wimon..........+...sseerernere seseeeens May 20, 21 
Montana, state, at Helena........1....000--ssses serene covenenes May 20-22 
Kansas, state, at Hutchinson (25th anniversary)...... May 22-24 
North Dakota, state, at Grand Forks.................0000 May 27-29 
South Dakota, state, at Sioux Falls, .............cc000 ceseeee June 2-4 
Ohio, state, at Zanesville.............00.0ssseee sereseree eneesenes June 3-5 
Indiana, state, at Richmond.............,cscs0ssees seceee aeees June 3-5 
Nebraska, state, at Hastings..............scec0cceseseee seeeevere June 3-5 
Colorado, state, at Boulder........4......000 sesenseseseeseeeed ane 10-12 
Iowa, state, at Council Bluffis,..............0ss000 cesses sees June 10-12 
New York, state, at Brooklyn...... ........66 cesses seeeeeee June 10-12 
Sixth International (11th National), at Pittsburgh...June 24-27 
California, state, at Pacific Grove.................. June 30 to July 2 
Indian Territory, international, at Vinita..................0« July 9 
Missouri, state, at Sedalig.......... aletbannnausonbeithing dite August 15-18 





THE TEN MINUTES A DAY SOCIETY. 


e BY SARABELLE BAYLES, 


In January, 1886, The Sunday School Times published 
an article called “Ten Minutes a Day,” written by Mrs. 
Margaret E. Sangster. It was a sweet, helpful story of 
what one girl, who had neither money nor Jeisure, accom- 
plished by working regularly and systematically for ten 
minutesaday. One direct outgrowth of the story, which 
was a true one, is “The Ten Minutes a Day Society,” or 
“T. M. D. 8.,” as it is known tothe initiated,—which first 
realized that it was a society about fifteen months after 
the article appeared, though it had really been in exist- 
ence for about three months. The society now numbers 
about one hundred members, and is thoroughly organized 
for work. 

The aim of the society is a high oné,—that is, the 
solution, for those who consider it wise, of the problem 
which’has troubled not a few of us, How to help those 
in need,—those who are, as our Master has told us, his 
representatives on the earth,—without interfering with 
the time belonging unquestionably to our home duties. 
The plan we offer has in it no complications, no great 
difficulties; it necessitates the organization of no branch 
societies, though these are always heartily welcomed; it 
requires acquaintance with no other members, All those 
who¥oin simply pledge themselves to spend fen minutes 
every week-day on some work for other people, prom- 
ising to make up lost time as soon as possible. And 
there are many who do not content themselves with the 
required hour per week. 

The expenses of the society are not great, but, as the 
expectation is to send out a box once in about six 
months,—every other one being a Christmas box,—it 
will readily be seen that a small fund for general ex- 
penses is necessary. So it has been decided to ask ten 
cents of every one joining the society, and to form an 
honorary membership, through which any one interested 
in the werk, but unable to give the time, can help it on 
by the gift of one dollar, thereby making himself an 
honorary member of the society. The gift of five dollars 
entitles any one to a life membership. This may be 
given at one time, or in five consecutive years. No 
specification has been made as to the kind of work 
undertaken by the members, but it is requested that no 
unnecessary expense be incurred, and that every article 
be simply made, and of real practical value. Children’s 
clothing, plain dresses, caps, mittens, dressed dolls, aprons, 
—anything which suggests itself as useful and suitable,— 
will be gladly received. 

But, while we are always anxious to have things sent 
to us for distribution, no one need feel obliged to forward 
a single article, every one being at perfect liberty to give 
her things away when and where she thinks best. 

Do we not all realize that we are not doing everything 
Are there not some who 
are doing nothing simply because they have not the 
time.to do much? May there not be ethers who, en- 
gaged in good work of other kinds, are yet neglecting 
“these little ones for whom Christ died”? We do not 
wish our society to supplant, for any of the members, 
other branches of Christian work, but rather we hope 
that, before long, many will find it of rea] assistance in 
supplementing these. Any one desiring more informa- 





talked of to others, They are for our own instruction or 


affords, or who would like ¢o take a practical interest in 
it, can address the president, Sarabelle Bayles, West 
Kortright, New York; or the secretary and treasurer, 
Myra 8. Brown, 30 Mount Pleasant Street, Woburn, 
Massachusetts. 


West Kortright, N. Y. 





BIBLE STUDY ON MOUNT LEBANON. 
BY MARY GORDON. 


An interesting feature of Bible study in foreign mis- 
sions came to our notice, in a late visit to the little 
Lebanon village of Abeih, in the Syrian mission. Aside 
from the day and Sunday-school study of the Bible, where 
the methods used are similar to those described in a recent 
article by Dr. Herrick, a Bible-readers’ union has been 
formed. 

It consists of such as have learned to read, and are 


‘willing to pledge a few moments for daily perusal of 


Scripture. The portions are carefully selected by one of 
the missionaries, and the references neatly printed in 
Arabic upon a card, which is sent to each member at the 
beginning of the year. The women are especially glad 
to join the union; and as it draws them together in a 
common and elevated interest, it has proved very happy 
in its influence on their usual jealous and quarrelsome 
relations, 
The passage for the day often gives, too, a topic for 
conversation in the call of the missionary. Often, when 
visiting the natives, we saw the cards tacked on the 
wall of the room, where they could easily be consulted, 
or act as reminders. We remember one house, into which 
the nineteenth century had crept, with a small looking- 
glass, into the frame of which the Bible-card had been 
tucked, quite in American fashion. As we sit reading in 
our comfortable houses, it is interesting to think that we 
are of the same company as the barefoot Arab woman, 
in her little one-room, flat-roof house, sitting on the clay 
floor, spelling out from odd characters, by the light which 
comes in only at the door, the same passage, perhaps, 
which we are studying. 
There is a similar union for the children. They too | 
have a printed leaflet to indicate the daily portion, which 
is eight or ten verses. The children enter-with enthu- 
siasm into the study of the Scripture. A late record of 
the Sunday-school in Abeih notes one girl not absent 
for six years; five boys and five girls not absent for a 
year; eleven girls had missed only once; six more, 
mostly boys, had missed twice. The school had studied 
the history of the children of Israel, the lives of David 
and Solomon, had learried the golden text for each les- 
son, and could repeat in correct sequence all those for 
the last quarter. They had committed twenty hymns, 
which they could repeat singly or in concert. They had 
also learned by heart a book called “The Hundred 
Texts,” containing the most valuable of the Bible pre- 
cepts and promises. Are there many of our Sunday- 
schools which can give a better showing of Bible study? 
Exeter, N. H. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—@——_ 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to-its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor, 





ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE* 


No one edition of Shakespeare can unhgsitatingly be 
called the best. The needs.and the purses of readers, of 
various ages and pursuits, so differ that multiplied edi- 
tions of the world’s most famous poet are naturally 
evoked by many and varied calls and conditions, The 
Globe edition, though it is but a single volume, costing 





* As You Like It. Edited by Horace Howard Furness. (Variorum 
Shakespeare, Vol. VIII.) 10447 inches, cloth. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. Price, . 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
Thomas Tyler, M.A, With portraits. 84x6 inches, cloth, pp. xix, 
316. London: David Nutt. Price, $3.00. 

An Introduction to the Study of Shakespeare. By Hiram Corson. 
724x516 inches, cloth, pp. tii, 377. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Price, 


on Charies Swinburne. 





tion in regard to the society than this brief sketch 


A Study of Ben Jonson. By A 5 
inches, , Pp. ¥, 181. New Y Fe 


: Worthington Company. 
$1.50. . Pape 
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‘no more than a dollar and a quarter, is now the generally 
atcepted standard for line-rumbering, and the most con- 
. venient starting-point for textual interpretation, at least 
for those who do not own the Staunton, Booth, or Pater- 
son reissues of*the first folio. The so-called Parchment 
edition, in its various bindings, is doubtless the most 
convenient for handy reading or transportation; either 
the first or the second (Riverside) edition, by Richard 
Grant White, gives the reader his money’s worth of text, 
annotation, and comment; the new Oxford Reader’s 
Shakespeare is an enjoyment to the eye, with its black 
.type and good paper; the primacy of the Boydell illus- 
-trations has never been successfully challenged; and 
-other impressions of the eminent: bard are scarcely less 
commendable in one way or another. But for a large, 
costly, and comprehensive issue of the separate plays, 
equipped with a copious selection of notes by the best 
commentators, and with all needed textual and literary 
helps of every variety, there is nothing in England, 
America, or Germany to compare with the great Vario- 
rum edition which has been appearing for the past twenty 
<years under the editorship of Horace Howard Furness, 
of Philadelphia, It will apparently never be completed 
by the original editor. Only seven plays have appeared 
since its beginning in 1871, as follows: Romeo and 
Juliet, Macbeth, Hamlet (two volumes), King Lear, 
Othello, The Merchant of Venice, and As You Like It, 
the last-named of which has been issued the present year. 
With the general plan of the edition most students of 
Shakespearean literature are familiar: of each play a 
careful text is presented; there are grouped arotnd it a 
great body of very carefully chosen notes, by numerous 
previous editors or commentators, on points of verbal, 
metrical, biographical, historical, geographical, inter- 
pretative, or miscellaneous interest; while at the close 
appear longer and more comprehensive essays or extracts 
from books, representing the foreign as well as the Eng- 
lish voluminous literature of the general subject. As 
You Like It is treated, of course, in the usual way, and 
may with perfect fairness, in the publishers’ phrase, be 
called a “ mine of information” on the bright and hearty 
‘production in which Shakespeare’s lighter manner was 
given such full play. There is but one matter of regret 
connected with the present edition, which contains all 
“that gnybedy need know about the plays represented, 
and a good deal more than any single reader may wisely 
trouble himself to examine. It is certainly unfortunate 
that the very corner-stone of an edition aiming to be the 
encyclopedic Shakespeare, for our time, should be an 
uncertain and unstable thing. In some of his voMimes 
Dr. Furness makes hig foundation a composit text of 
his own (chiefly following the Cambridge 1864 or identi- 
cal Globe 1866 edition), and in others he builds upon the 
first folio text; while his prefaces contain arguments in 
which he successively defends both lines of procedure. 
He should have made up his mind at the start, and ad- 
-hered to his decision. 


Mr. Thomas Tyler’s new edition of Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets is altogether the most valuable that has thus far 
appeared. The sonnets of Shakespeare have been a 
veritable fools’ paradise for crack-brained sciolists, as 
well as a subject of deep study on the part of wise 
thinkers. They have been made the key wherewith 
“Shakespeare unlocked his heart;” or, again, a proof 
that he was guilty of the grossest vice; or, still further, 
a stalking-ground for “spiritualistic,” esoteric, and no- 
body knows what sort of moonshiny exposition. Mr. 
Tyler’s book is worth a library of previous comment. 
In brief, it contains the sonnets themselves in a careful 
text; verbal and critieal notes; and, most valuable of 
“all, a long monograph introduction, sufficient in itself to 
make a respectable volume, in which Mr. Tyler dis- 
cusses all properly related themes, and materially de- 
velops and strengthens the well-known argument that 
the “Mr. W. H.” of the dedication was William Her- 
bert, later Earl of Pembroke. Herbert, Mr. Tyler be- 
lieves, was Shakespeafé’s friend, to whom Sonnets 1-126 
“were addressed, and the lover of the “dark lady” of 
Sonnets 127-152; and certain difficulties of chronology, 
artangement of the sonnets, or verbal allusions therein, 
which have previously puzzled those inclined to accept 
the Herbert theory, are considered, and so far removed, 
at least, as to leave greater difficulties for those who 
deny the theory than for those who accept it. The 
“dark lady,” the heroine of the later sonnets, is also 
identified (as fak as scanty and tentative evidence can be 
said to identify) with Mary Fitton, a maid-of-honor in 
Elizabeth’s court. Mr. Tyler’s studies divest Herbert 
‘and Mistress Fitton of any high claims to respectability 
of character; nor do they enhance Shakespeare’s per- 
sonal credit; but, of course, every intelligent reader has 
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long known that Shakespeare was a sinner, of whom it 
could only be said that he resisted, in part, tremendous 
temptations incident to his times and his calling, and 
was morally and intellectually superior to most of his 
fellows. Again, itis never to be forgotten that in Eng- 
lish and Italian literature, between 1300 and 1650, there 
was a vast‘amount of verbal philandering and pseudo- 
amorous poetizing which exaggerated real feelings, and 
can by no means be interpreted literally as a personal 
record, 

A modest but on the whole serviceable book is An 
Introduction to the Study of Shakespeare, by Professor 
Corson of Cornell, who has latterly given up his Anglo- 
Saxon and other early English studies for work on 
Shakespeare and Browning. The volume discusses the 
first folio text, the chronological appearance of the 
plays, Shakespeare’s verse-form, his use of Latin and 
native English words, the Baconian theory, and so on. 
The chief plays receive most attention, and are accom- 
panied by criticisms, expositions, often of an ethical 
character, and questions for classes or clubs. Its useful- 
ness is greatly diminished by its lack of orderly method, 
in which it is vastly inferior to the first volume of White’s 
first edition,—also issued separately as The Life and 
Genius of Shakespeare. Why is it that so many learned 
scholars are so deficient in neat constructive ability ? 

Alongside of these recent Shakespearean helps may be 
placed Mr. Swinburne’s new essay on Ben Jonson, simply 
because it is an extended comment, by an eminent writer, 
on that Elizabethan poet who is by common consent 
ranked next to Shakespeare. Of Mr. Swinburne as critic 
not much need besaid, His English style, though occa- 
sionally of resplendent picturesqueness or lurid elo- 
quence, is on the whole the worst written by any poet 
of his time. As for his “judgments,” they are either 
glowingly enthusiastic or ferociously condemnatory. To 
him all men are angels or demons, transcendent prophets 
or impudent impostors. Furthermore, he is not the 
slave of his yesterdays, in his dicta. Resembling Byron 
in many particulars, and naturally to be supposed friendly 
to the Byronic type, he now speaks of the author of 
Childe Harold as a wretched poetaster on Shadwell’s 
level. Having “hailed” Whitman in youth, the mid- 
dle-aged Swinburne now expresses unmitigated con- 
tempt for “ Whitmania.” In his so-called studies of 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries, in the Elizabethan drama, 
he is also likely to be carried away with the enthusiasm 
of the moment, and to say that Webster, Jonson, or Cyril 
Tourneur, in this or that thing, is surpassed, if at all, by 
nobody save Shakespeare. This—unless one happens 
himself to be an enthusiast over the particular writer— 
is a little exasperating to the reader. This Ben Jonson 
book is just what was to be expected,—glowing, excited, 
rhetorical, and hard to read. But there can be no doubt 
that Mr. Swinburne is possessed of a rare power of sym- 
pathetic and poetic critical insight, which is occasionally 
illuminating and valuable; and even in his laudations 
there are just or occasionally extreme reservations, which, 
if the reader will take the trouble to put them together, 
will enable him to “average up” the estimate of Jonson 
with a decent degree of justice. 





The books of few American tourists, since Bayard 
Taylor began to write. have proved so widely popular as 
those of the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field. First published 
in The New York Evangelist, which he has long edited, 
Dr. Field’s letters have been pleasurably awaited in book 
form, and in their more permanent shape have found 
many new readers, Not a few persons, too; have re- 
freshed their memories of his descriptive sketches by 
rereading them in the neat~duodecimos in which nearly 
all have been reissued. From the Lakes of Killarney to 
the Golder Horn was the first, which has been followed 
by From Egypt to Japan; On the Desert;. Among the 
Holy Hills; The Greek Islands and Turkey After the 
War; Old Spain and New Spain; and also a separate 
historical and descriptive monograph on Gibraltar, un- 
fortunately issued in a form and binding not matching 
those of its predecessors. The strategic importance of 
“the rock,” in these days of torpedoes and modern 
gunnery, to say nothing of the diplomacy of peace, is 
less than formerly; but its “past at least is secure,” 
and Dr. Field’s picturesque account, with the accom- 
panying yiews from photographs, easily persuaded his 
readers that Gibraltar is “unique in the world, unique 
in position, in pictaresqueness, and in history.” The 
author’s new book, Bright Skies and Dark Shadows, is 
his first American itinerary, and describes a health-tour 
to Florida, with side glances at the Battle of Frank- 
lin, and kindly and somewhat extended estimates of 
Andrew Jackson, Thomas J. Jackson, and Robert E. 





Lee. ,The style of these chapters is less rhetorical and 
more familiar than that of the preceding volumes; per- 
sonal allusions and-the author's own views are more 
freely introduced; and, indeed, this was necessary in 
view of the fact that a large part of the book is devoted 
to the race-problem in the South. This is not the place 
to discuss Dr, Field’s views in detail; in brief, he regrets 
the great extension of illiterate suffrage, North and 
South; declares that the legal right to vote cannot now 
be taken away in either place; asserts that a consider- 
able social.separation between white and black is inevit- 
able; is disappointed at the lack of intellectual progress 
made by colored people under favorable conditions, 
North as well as South ; and urges the Southern whites 
to try to educate, in political intelligence, their faithful 
and well-disposed neighbors of the other race. The 
author’s conclusions will be challenged in both sections 
of our common country; but there can be no question 
of his sincerity, painstaking care in studying the case, 
and catholic charity. The publication of such a book 
cannot fail to contribute—even on the single seore of its 
spirit—to the ultimate solution of the problems dis- 
cussed; while, to return to its lighter pages, they will, 
of course, be found readable, and in some cases helpful 
to intending tourists. (8}<5} inches, cloth, pp. 816. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.00.) 


To the helpful educational publications of Mr. Bardeen 
of Syracuse is added, under the title of Zo Great Teachers, 
Dr, Johnson’s sketch of Roger Ascham, and selections 
from Dean Stanley’s life of Thomas Arnold, Introduc- 
tions, topical summaries, bibliographies, and sugges- 
tions for further reading, are contributed by President 
James H. Carlisle of Wofford College, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina. A few extracts from Ascham’s Scholemaster 
are given, but do not profess to be a substitute for the 
work. The selections from Stanley's life of Arnold, 
however, fairly take the place of the unabridged book, 
most of the accounts of. his teaching methods being 
retained. This compilation, it may be added, was origi- 
nally issued in the so-called Garnet Series of Chautauqua 
readings. (75 inches, cloth, pp. xv, 252. Syracuse, 
New York: C. W. Bardeen.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Under the title of Egypt at Home, The New England 
Magazine for April gives a well-illustrated account of the 
Egyptian collectigns now owned by the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arta. This article, which is written in a popular 
fashion by the Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow, will surprise 
readers unfamiliar with the extent and value of the 
Museum’s treasures, accumulated from various sources, 
in the department of study to which Dr. Amelia B, 
Edwards has drawn so much attention during the past 
winter. The same number-of the magazine—which is 
now one of the most varied and wholesomely ertertain- 
ing of our illustrated monthlies—contains a portrait of 
Dr, Edwards which most of those who have seen her will 
be likely to call the best yet printed. It is from a photo- 
graph taken during her American tour. 








It is useless to try to “keep up” with all the series of 
books of biography and history. Their merit is that 
they insure the publication of some good, monographs 
that would otherwise never be written ; their demerit is 
that they perfunctorily include other books not worth 
writing; and their mystery is the question, Who buys 
them all? Still another library, apparently patterned 
on the American Religious Leaders’ series, is to be de- 
voted to English Leaders of Religion. Mrs. Oliphant, 
of course, will write one volume,—that on Dr. Chalmers. 
The other announcements are: John Keble, by the Rey, 
W. Loch; Charles Simeon, by H. C. G. Moule; Samuel 
Wilberforce, by the Rev. G. W. Daniel; John Wesley, 
by Canon Overton; F. D. Maurice, by Colonel F. Man- 
rice; and Cardinal Newman, by R. H. Hutton, editor of 
The Spectator. Of these, the last is the only one of 
evident promise; Mr. Hutton’s literary skill and breadth 
of sympathy will give a good book, but one that ought 
not to be written during the lifetime of the venerable 
subject. 


The printing-press is giving out new light in the 
East. The American Presbyterians, with their large 
printing concern at Beyroot, have created a new Arabic 
literature, which, being distinctively Christian, is prov- 
ing a factor for good.in the rejuvenation and Chiris- 
tianization of the petrified civilizations of the historic 
nations of the Orient. Three steam-presses and four 
hand-presses are constantly at- work; and in 1888 no 



















































































fewer than twenty-nine million pages were 
printed, two-thirds of which were edi- 
tions of the Bible in various forms and 
at nominal prices. These presses supply 
. the Arabic literature for nearly all the 
mission work in the East, although the 
United Presbyterians do some work of 
this kind in Egypt. The total number of 
separate publications issued at Beyroot in 
1888 was 106,900, of which 26,848 were 
copies of the Scriptures,—an increase of 
8,300 over the preceding year. Other reli- 
gious works are translations of such classi- 
cal literature as Bogatzky’s Golden Treas- 
ury, Thomas 4 Kempis’s Imitation of 
Christ, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and 
Holy War, Moody’s Sermons, The Schén- 
berg-Cotta Family, Moffat’s Life, Monod’s 
Sermons, and D’ Aubigné’s History of the 
Reformation. These presses also supply 
other publications, in various departments, 
notably the text-books needed in the 
American Protestant College at Beyroot. 
The Shining Morning’ Star is the Arabic 
Sunday-schoo) paper at Beyroot; it is now 
in its eleventh year, and is the successor 
of an older paper of similar tendencies. 
Beyroot is also the headquarters of the 
literary activity of the J eoult missionaries 
in Palestine. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
148,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, 80 far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 

. the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearange upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 








Most Watches take a small fortune to keepin 
repair. The United States Watch Co.’s Wal- 
tham Watches run for years without repair. 





For sick headache, use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. M. W. Gray, Cave Spring, 
Ga, says: “I have used it with perfect suc- 
cess in habitual sick headache. , 


New Sunday-School Music Book 
Sparkling and Bright 


A new collection of hymns.and tunes for Sunday- 
schools, Young People’s Societies of Christian En- 
deavor, and all meetings for praise or prayer. By 
J..H. TENNEY and Cuas. Epw. Prior. 

One of the best books of the kind ever published. 
176 pages, elegantly printed and bound. Send for 
specimen pages, or sample copy mailed for 35 ets, 
¥3.60 per dozen ; $30.00 per 100. Address 


The S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
aga” Mention this paper. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


THE LITTLE MISSIONARY. A concert ex- 
ercise for Sunday-schools, consisting of original 
80) and recitations for children, on the subject 
of Foreign Missions. 

EMBLE OF PRAISE. A concert exercise, 
in which Sunday-school classes exhibit Scripture 
mottoes and emblems, and sing and recite con- 
cerning them. 

Price, each, 5 cents; = cents per dozen, postpaid ; 


$4.00 per 100 A ot preset 
FIL. BROS, Cincinnati, 0. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York. 


GEMS FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 
Numbers mi. 3, 8, ond and 4, each 40 pages, ae Dia- 

fetes cesnclen” Sp cna: centseach. 
J. N. WELLIVER, |*. B. CLEGG, Publisher, 
Lock Haven, Pa. 1018 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
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The Summer Rs ore 


‘CENTURY: 


During the summer months THz CenTuRY MAGAZINE will Se —_ 
variety he seasonable articles, devoting unusual space to fiction, teheel and 
ture. In addition to its serials there will be a profusion of SHORT ILLUSTRATED 
» STORIES, presenting a most attractive programme for vacation reading. 
The Anglomaniacs,_. trier novel of New York society, writen 
by an anonymous author and illustrated. by Dana 
early number, and continue during four months. 


Adventures of War Prisoners,—. number of papers-by 


Other Notable Featuress wit pe an article on “Track Athletics,” 
illustrated from instantaneous 
a vacation nove ete; “A Provengal epg nT illustrated by Pennell; ‘*Lon- 


dward Atkinson ; 3 the conclusion of Jefferson’s ’s Autobiography and 
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THE SUMMER CENTURY— May to November (six 
months)—will be sent by the publishers, post-paid, to 
any address, upon receipt of $2.00. 


THE CENTURY CO. 33 East 17th Street, New York. 











Ready May 1, 1890. 





? By IRA D. 


224 pages. 365 cents per copy, in any quantity; single 


WINNOWED SONCS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


One of the largest and most useful collections of NEW and SELECTED songs for SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS ever published in a single volume. 


SANKEY. 


copies for examination, by mail, on receipt of price 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
19 East t6th Street, New York. 





MAY FLOWERS—OF SONG 


For Schools : 
Children’s School Songs. {°5<'s,; Sf‘simpie 


expansion, and 138 new and selected songs 
genera) singing. This little book is being voustved 
with much favor. 


Kinde m Chimes. ($1.25.) Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Good manual, and fine collection. 


Kindergarten and Primary School Songs. 
(30 ots. ; $3.00 doz.) Menard. 

sone and Games for Little Ones. (§2.00.) 

lker and Jenks. 

Gems for Little Singers. (30 cts.; $3.00 doz.) 
Emerson and Swayne. 

Rhymes and Tunes. ($1.00.) Mrs. Osgood. 

Motion Songs, (20cts.; $1.80doz.) Mrs. Boardman. 


Get them all! They are most delightful books! 
Also try the sweet little Cantatas : 


Eiggees ocRetne Geese. (2 cts.; $2.28 doz.) 
Mrs. Boardman 


Rainbow Festival. (2 cts. ; $1.80doz.) Lewis. 
whe 3 Killed Cock meoniat (40 cts, ; $3.60 doz.) 


Pri mary, 30c. ; $3.00 doz. 
Song | Manual, {ssi gama feta 


By Emerson. These are the newest and best books 
for teaching note reading in schools. 


Send for lists and descriptions. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H, Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Children’s Day Service! »- 


No. 6. By ASA HULL. 1890. 

Charming New Music,—advanced ideas. A splendid 
phony | program, and appropriate closing up of Chil- 
om 's _ nniversary. 

amine Ne. 6 before ordering your supply. 
"Prtes, $4.00 per hundred. : 
By mail, tpaid, 5 cents each; 60 cents dozen 
af we $4.50 per hundred. a2 

Back numbers always on hand. Same price. 

Nos. 3,4, oy 5 mailed on receipt of 10 cents, All six 

numbers, 20 cents. 














E205. Spay 
Sample Copy 2c 


ASA HULL, 160 Nassau Street, N. Y. | 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES. 


Anniversary Music, 1890. Pele ins "orcs 


and music u 
ey, the Brooklyn Sunday-school Union. 3 cents; 
00 per 100, 





Children’s Day one —_ 
versary Service. 

,etc. By Huae, phe Rink 
others. 6 cents ; 4.0 per 100. 


The Little Missionary. 4, Concert, Exercise 


Miracles of Jesus. 
songs, readin 
PATRICK, an 





consisting of original songs and recitations. By 
FRONIA and J. H. FILiMorE. 5 cents; 


$4.00 per 1 
mg Concert Exercise, in 


Emblems at Praise. which Sunday-school 


classes recite and exhibit Scripture mottoes and 
oniblonsa with songs by the sc 1, A most beau- 
tiful and instructive service. By Jxessix H. Brown 
and J. H. FILLMORE. 5 cents ; $4.00 per 100. 


Wreath of Gems For Children’s Day and An- 


niversary Services. By Miss 
F.E. Perrinceww. 5 cents; $4.00 per 100. 


Anniversary and Harvest Home isle |= 


By eminent composers. 5 5 cents ; $4.00 per 100. 
We keep everything for Sun for Sunday-schools. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
711 Broadway, New York. 


§. 5. SINGING BOOKS. | 


ts mn eae ORC o arked ** Our latest, 


voy Any | 
pat when tested with a dozen other books i 


} 

3°? New and very 

popu ‘LIVING FOUNT, is st schools have 
adopted it and praise it in unstinted measure. 
T:"? — Stanparn 

Tenttioes, o 183. LIGHT, t what they want in it. 
People who prefer noble, warm, Christian senti- 
mont tomene f ing ~ an‘ want substantial, 
stirring and lasting fines, find their choice iu these 
books. 35 cents each—one sample copy for exam- 
ination, only 20 cents. 











‘| John J. Hood, 


A very notable book. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


GOD 
‘HIS WORLD. 


AN INTERPRETATION, 


Book I. From the Be Beginning. Book. IT. 
The Incarnation. Book III. The Divine 
Human Fellowship. pp. xli, 270. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Uneut Edges, and Gilt Top. 
$1 25. New Edition now ready. 


A book which, if we mistake not, has a 
work to perform in the spiritual field not 
unworthy to be compared with that which 
“ Ecce Homo” wrought in the sphere of 
practical Christianity.—Evangelist, N.Y. 
A prose poem, in fact, inspired by rev- 
erence for God and religion, and which 
traces from the dawn of history “ the 
prophecy, antetype, and fulfilment of the 
coming of Christ.” Following what he 
considers a regular law of human develop- 
ment, he constructs a theistic system which 
will fascinate some readers and interest 
many more, who may not necessarily accept 
his opinions. It is a purely individual 
treatise, in no respect controversial, in which 
Christ takes the central place both in the 
Gospel revelation and in all true explica- 
tion of nature and society —N. Y. Sun. 

A book of ideas, a thoroughly honest 
book—a book, in short, such* as does not 
appear every day, and which becomes the 
more inspiring, helpful, and comforting the 
more one enters into it.—Churchman,N. Y. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, 
on receipt of the price. 


7 
In some Sunda‘ -schools, the library books do get 
qertously soiled. VAN EVEREN, 60 Ann Street, New 
makes a book-cover already eut and fitted, 
which is just the thing for books that are harshly han- 
dled. 100, 100, of extra strong paper, $1.75, Delivered free, 
oF 8U} F_SUNDAY- -8SCHOOL 


THE ILLUSTRATO A. Monthly 
Teachers’ Help. Apsre C. po Editor. FLem- 
Ine H, REVELL, Chicago and New York, Publisher. 
60¢ cents pe: year. Send for hows 22) 


FLORAL SERMONS AND SONGS, 
THE CHILD COUNSELOR. 
AA FEAST OF FLOWERS, 


Three Childrens’ Day Services, having 
beautiful Songs, Readings, Recitations, etc, 
Price 5 cents each, 50 cents per doz., mailed. 
SAMPLES OF THE THREE SENT FOR TEN C CTs, 
ror8 Arcn Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA 


PRINC VOICES. 


New Children’s Day Service. Best of all. 

Music by Rev. E.8. Lorenz. Hymns and Re- 
citations by Miss PrisciiLa J. OWENS. 

Contesming pee. Solos, Choruses by School 

and Infant Classes, Recitations, Responsive 

Scri 5 Bs Special Exercises. Music 

oon one full ey _ ane movement. Some unique 
tires. ype : 4 cents per dozen, 
express $3.50 per 100, post 

Publisher, Jayton. O| 
Wot e DRU MMOND, New York My 











\ATHERED JEWELS, No. 2, 


For the SunpayY-ScHooL, is having @ mar- 
velous sale thisSrrine. Get a sample copy 
—2c., boards—by all means, before selecting 
for the school. W.W.WuItnery Co., Pubs., Toledo, O. 


CHILDREN’ 8 Pilgrim Children’s Services. Four 











numb@rs. 100 copies, #4. Ne 
Bay MUSIC. x V. The Good t. ITT. Chil- 
m and the Kingdom. VI. Chi n the Temple. 
<1 * Bible Children. Samples Cong’! Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society, n.and Chicago. 





Nos. land 2 ‘Two superior com- 

a With additional. “ian of choice 

HORAL Recitations. For Children’s Day, 

or Flower Sunday. aan a omnes, 
two, or 6 cents each. 

6s Wabash Avenue, Ohi Chicago. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best hymns: and tunes for charch worship. 


 HOIR LEADERS. 


for @ sample the Musical 


2s ey for the 
& CO., 








Send for eet ean Day of best pons ne books 


for Choir, Singing Sc 
& W, STRAUB & C0., "Publishers, 
| 943 State Bt., Chicago, IL 


Vv a : cometad 
THE s0uN s CHURCH ©e., o, chaatiniaas, 


oblige the 
yuu 
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saw the 
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SPRING ISSUES. 


pois nays ae haematite 


IES GOSPEL. Second 
R ~ Rh tS Sinobinaen, D-D. 12mo. 321 
of. cto Back, 50cents. For 
eg tS 
volume wet of Luke’s ‘Soe 
whe thea first, will ‘l will be @ welcome help to Sun- 
day-school teachers, and suggestions to all. 


MAGO : The Example of Jesus 
Pe na yy Se James — rem gushor 
a" Life of ata ete, 12mo. 


ure of our Lora in 
the home the sta ‘oc a, the chur in andiets rena friend, 
An unco! 


a worker, etc. mmoniy rich volume. 
AROUND THE yoomne a By the 
a Cra iémo, 104 pages. ustrated. 


A ppeals and helps from this prince of Preachers to 
induce lingerers to knock at once at mercy’s gate. 
. THE PRODIGAL pes. roe, Professor Geo. B. 

e tpn D.D, mo. loth, 80 cents; gilt, 

cen 

: 2 searching = ro tye and exposition of this chief of 

r Lord’s parables, with an instructive portraiture 

of ‘Christ's claims and methods as the great Teacher. 

CHRISTIE’S NEXT THINGS. By Minnie E. 

Kenney Oe of “ Mrs, Morse’s Girls.” 12mo. 263 


; . eo brights and cheery book, recounting the efforts 
and rewards of a circle of ‘iris who took for their 
motto, ** Doe the nexte thynge.”’ 


STEPHEN VANE’S ae: By Adelaide L. 
Rouse, 12mo, 

A capital eer, wae yang peopl t people, by a new writer. 
It is the e experie ence of a omen girl in- 
tru her father’s college rena in nd 


It runs dn 8 the late Ay” and is not only instruc- 
tive, but as ini as @ romance, 


A MISSIONARY a hn By Emma L. Bur- 


ay ye 12mo. 199 pages. 
ofa mission band Ors Sane irls, their sed 
ng even di 
ve book. 


A story 
* dn the work, contagious and incr 
their summer o uting. An 


How bad a oT Mrs. H. E. Brown. Square 
. 6mo. 68 Paper, 12 cents ; cloth, 30 cents. 
; 4 helpfu. book for youngest who love the Saviour. 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St. and 304 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Rochester, N. Y.,93StateSt. 
Chicago, 122 Wabash Ave. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm 8t. San Francisco,73%5MarketS8t. 


A 5.5. Library FREE. 


Send postal card for sample copy of the BEST 
BELIGIOUS FAMILY NEWSPAPER pub- 
lished. Price,$1.00 4 yelr. Butyou cansave the whole 
subscription price, and more, by availing yourself of 
our premium offers.. The best theological Sunday- 
school library and other books areincluded, A postal 
card will secure you all information. 


JOHN DOUGALL & CO., 
_ 60 Nassau Street, New York. 


wld 5 OEIC E Sn 


M’sS : DARD peg 








Sample set, — ap one * Seamer 10 cts. Mention this 
paper. D. LL. NSOM 
137 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


A‘Pointer for Teachers. 


Send your address and number of Schol- 








ars in your class, and a 4 for each 
scholar will be sent yous E of the 
only Sunday School Paper printed EN- 


TIRELY IN COLORS. - Lessons iliustrated 
,INcoxors by Special Artists. Address: 


Little Folks Paper, 30 Union Squ Ne. N.Y. 








VITAL STATISTICS. 
15 royal octave er. ° 
18,300 large pages. 
50,000 subjects 
,000 cross references. 
150 double-page Seqetuetion ns. 
double-page maps. 


7 editions in Sees 
$ bindings and 4 prices, 


Each volume 10 inches. 
" 7K 4S cinsit:2 feet 10 inches, 





THE INTERNATIONALCYCLOPEDIA. 


UNDISPUTED CLAIMS. 
Greatness of size— 
Admitting many titles. 
Lateness of revision— 
Insuring fresh data. 
Low in price~ 
» Bringing it within reach of all. 


Am easy- ment plan— 
ow Making its ~~ caaagaeh appa 


American and ty eee — 





Our Spring Importation of : 


LADIES’ KID GLOVES, 


4 buttons, in all the fashionable colors, ris 
just been received, 
Present price, 890. Usual price, $1.25, 


Order at once, stating color desired, or send 
us sample of your cloth to match. 


NEW SPRING GOODS 


arriving daily from all parts of the world, Sam- 
ples sent upon application, 








rice lists of our 
let us save you 


Write for our special 
mammoth stock, an 
money. 


A.D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 





BLACK. K eTocs os. 


8 Refunded th 
Stain the Feet or r 


ot ke 





A.’ E CLEAN sane 
HOSIER 





ional, ie 109 igo Hate Berea, enicagot 
DODD, “MEAD, & COMPANY, Publishers, nFe® a 61 Euclid re cv blevalans °. 
AGcEnts WANTED. Subscription Dept., 753 and 755 sees New York. Send for price-list. 










W. B. NUTTING, Winchpndon, Mass. 


ANTED. 


Male and female sooty in every town, to take orders 
for a celebrated blended tea, in pound and half-pound 
ages. Usedand endorsed by al theleadi otels 

aC In = use bY t ry thousand homes, 
Big aeney a hay oc ~~ bsolute control of terri- 
tory. Seangiee For fait rticulars address, 
Maisow, 211 Pacrink St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MP RIAL": &P. Stamp with name (Q cts. 





08 U8 


Marks Linen, Cards, Papers, Everything. 
NewAgents make BIG Money. Terms Free, 


THALMAN Mra, Co,, No. 341 Balt, St., Baltimore, Md, 


=| VOUS AS LAY-BY $500 je re sue 
:| gherrpele cpa a Sg tae oe 


Write to FRANKLIN PUTNAM, 485 Canai 8t., N. ¥. 








otogrn: y to carn money at home. "Bare 7) 
Don’t ny) money on“ Dummy “apparatos. But small 
no 


means required. s6wil PAW YOU. 


LD YOU? 


‘WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE LOCAL AGENT FOB 

BOvsEHOLD ARTICLES THAT EVER 
ANTS? Write for circulars to D. CASSGREEN 

MNFG CO., 79 W. Madison St., Chieago, Ill. 











Talking Right Out in Meeting. 


He read that invaluable book, “ Before an Audience ; 
or, The Use of the Will in Public Speaking, by Nathan 
Bheppard, and made a forcible speech with great sa 
on. “It knocks to flinders the theories of elocu- 
vowa r « .. AGN ALES. ine 18 4a 20 
a an 
Astor Piace, N. ¥. 


THE be ge moore on the Moly 


GREATEST S2e"s erie eas 





> held in Baltimore, Ad- 
in full by the great 





peakers of the count: Paper, 
BOOK cts.; cloth, 75cts. WHARTON 
BARRON, & Co., Baltimore, Ma. 
VERY BIBLE EADER snowdased i sh. 
“4 for BOOKS HE BIBLEAN 
By President eae (Moravian). yy 8. [earner 


~ - cheap Rt aid to readers of the Word 
f God.” '‘RUEAUFF, Easton, Pa.: Phila- 
delphia, at WasaMaREn's. 


Very THE BIBLE STUDENT'S 5 CYCLAPEDLA 
Helpful. < 


12mo. ee 
New ork City. 


TIBBALS oor co. Ne 
““OXFORD”’ 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th St., N. N.Y. 


400, 000 Es geriadll tn the words of any 


ical in TS world. “The 
- Die copies free CU CURTIS } PUB.CO, 


SUNDAY~SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ts large, and term for a catalogue. 
Goodenough & Wogiom Co., 122 Nassau St., New York. 


CHOICE LEAFLETS. Spe: ~~ 
WORDLESS BOOK. =! 


vation ge 
Address, H. ANGELL, 3% ay ave New York. 

















0 centa, 





“Make this a happy summer for you, little ones, by 
subscribing = the three best Children’s Magazines in 
the world. YLAND FANS, and and OUR 
LITTL E MEN AND WOMEN 


Send F -. A to 
Di Lormnor Co., Boston, for their 


00 00 A MONTH can be made 
$75.2 to $250.22 Lie! aren Perso 
ferred who can furnish a horse, and give their reir whole 
time to the business. Spare aah. may be profitably 
smpozed alee A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
Johnson & Co.,Pubs., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 





FREE OUTFIT | sets oc ee: 


<Glimp ses of Fifty 
Years,> by Frances 

‘WILLARD, sold in 10 months. Agpate cols coining» mon 
Full canvassln outfit furnished durin a. 





Books on credit, Write — to H, J. 8MI Co., 
coun Philadelpbia, Pa. 

Preof $1 By pan octiing 

our new 

rin other, Seven, ty 
es ae 2 uber o New York. 7 








A BEAUTIFUL (Stem Wind) cae 


ae $18, 


WATCH 


oh LL WALTHA 
Wareet 
at least. Goality equal to yhat a soldat 
838 to B40. Examination allowed ‘ore paying, 
For farther references, will pay 
a oy PENN hird 8. Manufacturers, 
write to hiladeiphias 







— Ss Third St. 





2 Cts. 


In A Pint. 


To show what beautiful ink can be made from 
Diamond Dyes by dissolving in water, we will send 
you a package to makea pint, any color, fora 2c, 
stamp; also a beautiful sample card of Dyes, and 
our book “Successful Home Dyeing.” A book and 
ecard for the baby“if you ask. Diamond Dyes are 
used by thousands of the most intelligent ladies, and 
never fail. Don’t fool with imitations, Sold by 
druggists and merchants, or any color mailed, 10 cts. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 

P. 8.—Ladies, send stamp for “Art and Fancy 

Work with Diamond Dyes.” Besg ent bese Vem, 








CHoIce RECITATIONS AND READINGS. ms 
odor aan collection eo at ge a os Hg table 


99 ae 


for day and schools, evening enter 
olemen. 2 i. Matled to any add 
receipt of Zic., by J. 8. Garivim, Pub. 57 St. N.Y. 





See: 





‘BARGAINS: WALL PAPER 























‘ARM AIR FURNACE 


Pa EXPERIENCE AS HEATING 
& VENTILATING ENGINEERS” 
For INFORMATION Appty To Your STtAM furte, 


on Furnact Deacer on SEND FOR ItivSTRATE DY 
PAMPHLET Mailed FREE, 








LAMP | 


llaney, 
fea 


Gives a Sraapy W: 
Licurt. 
m Worxman- 








WALL PAPER SEs 
‘aes 











ASK 88 “GLOVE THUMB” 





“Retrograde” Seamed Mitts. 


THE VERY BEST MADE, Kept by all Large Dealers, 
6th Ave. and 20th St., 


KOCH & C "9 New York. 


sitet n sateen | SILAS 


SURAH, FAILLE, 
BLACK, and COLOKED 
AT EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES, 
O’NEILLS, 
6th Avonne, Sech Street, New York. 


Lar im Hoey Sealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
eta inthe nited States. Send for samplesand prices: 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Pine Dry Goods, 


Broadway. | Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


FREE samples of, of cloth the famous Plymouth 

Pants are cut from, ae 
self-measurement y and linen tape-m 
if you ment€on this paper Addres#, P MOUTH 
ROCK PANTS CO., 17 Eliot St., fhoston. Mt 


FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SHOES, 
SE ° 
FRANK MILLER’S CROWN DRESSING. 




















A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder walk by week, The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 

like a flexible-sewed book. 

ith the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 


Tae STYLEs. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 

Single one, 75 centa, and, if tailed, 15 cents 
addit ——_ 

Two or more, #0 centseach. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional, 

Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 

Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
ony 40 cents h, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each sdditional ” 

The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 

Address, John D. Wattles, 1081 Walnut 
, | Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

oe advertised’ in o hts pap-r, r 
publiahe, as as the advertiser, 
aw the 
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y wilt “avon the 
‘a The stating that 






































































































































































































































































































































Von ser Geer 


_THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. ip 








_ PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PA SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 

bo “eo gh om ude postage: 
INO TORE, ocssneccccocedevocce ccosseces wecheenhee $1.50 
One copy, hve yeors: "full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
gents, ee a year, or 4.00 for five years, full payment 


in ad 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 
ernest or — 4 set of teachers, or of scholars, 
suppies with as many copies | as may be de- 
the follow! yearlg club r 
sas oe A. Sumber o copies (meee than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 
For five or more copies in a Promos to one address, 
ekoens Sock. A package thus sent is addressed to 
= tnt only, and no omg cap be written or 
prin on the 


separate 
The rs foraciub ma be ordered sent ly 
ph saad ual addresses at $1.00 each, and yina 
a but one address, at 50 cents each, when 80 de- 
tired: tno package of less than tive copies can th us 
ne pers for a club should all go to one post-office 
wine pa in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school their mail matter from one ice, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies for in yn of either 
character. The free copies te ag? stu bs cannot 
well be out separately, but will be luded in the 


dditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
tional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
the club as Griginally ordered, and the rate to 
ST ag epg share of the yearly club rate. 
are open during only a portion of the 
= iene 2 at club fone we g for such a length of 
papers may be required. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name, not only the ny 4 
to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
‘which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
. both county and state. 
if 4= club possesiptios is renewed by some other 
fon me who sent the previous subscriptio: 
Sen ae Souci wilt oblige the Ty yt by stating that 
b he ep pes for es the place of the one 





wil 


* 


ay bpaper wilh — be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
exp ‘for aclub will invariably be discontinued at 
n 4 the  ~ on, Renewals should 
e ear 
h cop pies of am one issue of the paper to e 
able all the tac hers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Teen Sun Schoo! Times will be sent to any of the 
the folio embraced in the Untversai + Union at 
liowing rates, which include por 
One copy, one year, all 
‘Two o1 more Les pays one year, éshillings each, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one o1 more copies, 6 shillings each, 
To secure the eve rates for two ormore copies, t! 
papers must rdered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
pearance to one address, whichever may be preferred 
y the subscribers 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, Loncon, E. C., will receive yearly 


or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
>> be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, ». 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P.O. Box RRS 
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*< Restorep 


by the + 
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-Soap - 
R CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 
infants of birth humor, for allaying itching, 

tation, and inflammation, for checking the first 
symptoms of inherited skin diseases, the UTICURA 

MEDICATED TOILET Soar is absolutely »riceless, 

It keeps the pores open, the.oil glands and tubes 
@ctive, and thus furn shes an outlet for morbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained 
would give rise to rashes, fevers, etc.’ By reason of 
its antiseptic peaperties it neutralizes unwholesome 
influences of impure air and water. 

For ales de tenons , freshening, and pee roe . 

ng @ velvety softness and shel 

Galenee to 





the 
like 
e complexion and hands, no 


roduct of recent science can possibly equal’ the 

Borscuna MEDICATED TOILET Ang ~ 

Prepared by the 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

4@- Send for ‘“‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
fied by CuTicuRa MEDICATED Soap. 


Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. 


BABY'S “ax 
BARRY'S 


y) Tricopherous 
R & SKIN 


1-4 

‘ ie bo HAI 
% Anelegantdressing, 
Rw! exquisitely perfumed. 
Removes all impuri- 
Cans ties from the scalp, 
prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes 
the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 





“unt | 
BN 
x rr 









Price, 50 Cents. All Druggiste. 
BARCLAY & ©O., New York. 
—_—_————————— 





“BEST & COES ranthesy.” ” 


most soluble—the 
ae nted ~~ 


, stimulating 
better for 
v 


BS Hol. 


The 
ooa. 
land. 


= [EMULSION 






Pearline. 


enough for you? 


Beware 


is as good 





thing in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back, 
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There must be 
some reason for it 


We never have compelled anyone to use 


We'dlike to, but it isn’t feas- 


ible. Besides, it isn’t necessary. Millions 
use Pearline, and have tested and proved. 
it. It’stoooldtobe unknown, if it were 
a fraud, but where is the thing as popular 
and yet so young ? If youknow Pearline, 
you know the reason. In allwashing and 
cleaning, there’s nothing that saves as 
much labor arid does as much work. 

hurts nothing, saves wear on everything, 
costs no more than common soap and is more dedabunieal 
Reasons enough for most women ; 


It 


think, are they pot good 


d some w $ grocers tell ** this 

fas” > or “‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 

Peartine i is never peddled, and if your sends you some- 
oy JAMES PYLE, 


ew York, 











+», Some . 
g Children 
ae Growing 


Too Fast 


become llstiess, fretful, without ener- 
thin and weak, But you can for- 
iy them and build them up, by the 


SCOTT'S 





OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 
of tae uaa eon 
Of Lime and Soda. 


Me Bh Ae soodity. for et 4 


should be = cen the ree 3 As a “dy 

VENTIVE OF COUGHS OR COLDS, iN BOTH 

THE @ OLD AND YOUNG, IT IS UNEQUALLED. 
void substitutions offered. 


DO YOU KNOW IT ? 


oer = remove the cance. 
WIN ESTERS "YPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 
AND SODA supplies the system with Oxidizable Phos- 
phorus, the de Pieney of which isthe proximate cause 
of Consumption. For © Bronchitis. 
Weak Lu Night Sweats, and all Throat 
fineases, it isan tinegoalled rem remed a... by drug- 
six OEP per bottle. ae ee 
fend r circular. WINCHENTE 
Chemists, 162 William Street, New York. 


BANDY LEGS PREVENTED. 























THE ONLY ~ 
Perfect Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


INVALUABLE 
m CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 


A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS. 
A PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases. 

et cw! WO COOKING. KEEPS IM ALL CLIMATES. 





SEND {2..o2 bo our bosk. “The Care and and Fgosinaet 
Pe Im rs =, pa ho Masa, 
BA EE.’ sS 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absol 
than one cent a cup. 


FREE! = 


will be sent on recei 





Fame An A Album, containing 
utifal 


Photo- 
ae Tea and 
of your address, 











BLack CORSETS, 


We are now making two of our mos} 


}6opular styles of Corsets in Black— 


the Health and 444. We use the fasi 
black which will not crock or fade. 
These Corsets, like all of our bes) 
goods, are boned with Coraline which 
is absolutely unbreakable, 
For sale everywhere. . 


WARNER BROS., MANUFACTURERS 


New York AND CHICAGo. 





ereins ouinane ys 


rupee ones. 








Dr. WARNER’s CELEBRATED Cora- 
LINE Corsets ate the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 








WORTH REPEATING. 


ee 


MY FAITH. 


(Arthur Graves Canfield, in The New England 
Magazine. | 


Be not an anchor, O my faith! to lie 

On ocean’s oozy floor, dim fathoms deep, 
Where dead, forgotten things forever sleep, 
And tumult of the waves comes never nigh, 
And e’en beyond the glimpse of day’s great eye, 
Thy task to clutch and blindly cling and keep 
My boat at rest,—in front the self-same sweep 
Of well-known coast, o’erhead the self-same sky, 
Nay, rather, when the mighty winds are free, 
Be thou the needle loyal to thy north, 

To bid my bark the utmost isles explore, 
Better go down amid the tempest’s roar, 
Than rot in land-locked bays and put not 

forth : 
At hearing of the loud-entreating sea, 





TRUSTWORTHINESS OF 
THE BIBLE. 


| From a Sermon by Canon Liddon,] 


Certainly every trustworthy book is not 
or ired; our booksellers’ shops are full 
onest books which make no pretense 
rd inspitation. But a book claiming in- 
spiration must at least be trustworthy; 
and a literAture which is said to be inspired 
for the instruction of the world, must not 
be held by its professed exponents and 
defenders to fall below the moral level 
which ‘is required for the ordinary pur- 
es of human intercourse. 
For Christians it will be enough to know 
that our Lord Jesus Christ set the seal of 
his infallible sanction on the whole of the 
Old Testament. He found the Hebrew 
canon as we have it imour hands to-day, 
and he treated it as an authority which 
was above discussion. Nay, more; he went 
out of his way—if we may reverently speak 
thus—to sanction not a few portions of it 
which modern skepticism rejects. When 
he would warn his hearers against the 
dangers of spiritua: relapse, he bids them 
remember “ Lot’s wife.” When he would 
int out how worldly engagements may 
Blind the soul to a coming judgment, - he 
reminds them how men ate and drank and 
married, and were given iu marriage, until 
the day that Noah entered into the ark, 
and the flood came and destroyed them all. 
When he would put his finger on a fact in 
past Jewish history which, by its admitted 
reality, would warrant belief in his own 
coming resurrection, he points to Jonah’s 
being three days and three nights in the 
whale’s belly. When, standing on the 
Mount of Olives, with the Holy City at 
his feet, he would quote a prophecy the 
fulfilment of which would mark that its 
impending doom had‘ at last arrived, he 
desires them to flee to the mountains when 
they shall see the abomination of desola- 
tion spoken of by Daniel the prophet stand- 
ing in the holy place. 

Are we to suppose that in these and 
other references to the Old Testament, our 
Lord was only using ad hominem argu- 
ments, or talking down to. the level of a 
popular i ignorance which he did not him- 
self share? Not to point cut the incon- 
sistency of this supposition with his charac- 
ter as a perfectly sincere religious Teacher, 
it may be observed that in the Sermon on 
the Mount he marks off those features of 
the popular Jéwish religion which he re- 
jects or modifies, in a manner which makes 
it certain that, had he not himself believed 
in the historic truth of the events and 

rsons to which he thus refers; he would 

ave said so, 

But did he then sharea popular belief 
which our higher knowledge has shown to 
be popular ignorance? and was he whom 
his Apostle believed to be full of grace 
and truth, and “in whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” in- 
deed mistaken as to the real worth of 
those Scriptures to which he go often and 
so confidently appealed? There are those 
who profess to bear the Christian name, 
and yet do not shrink from saying as 
much as this. But they will find it diffi- 
cult to persuade mankind that, if he 
could be mistaken on a matter of such 
strictly religious importance as the value 
of the sacred literature of his country- 
men, he can be safely trusted about any- 
thing else. 

e trustworthiness of the Old Testa- 
ment is, in fact, inseparable from’ the 
trustworthiness of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
and if we believe that he is the true light 
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- suggestions lonaising he credit of those 


Jewish Seri have received 
the stamp of his Divine authority. . 

When you entered this great temple of 
Christ this afernow, there were many 
separate subjects which it might have 

suggested to you: the faultless propor- 
dow of the building, the materials of 
which it is com the skill and genius 
of its architect, the cost of its construc- 
tion; the monuments of the dead which 
= where meet the eye, the events in 

istory of our Church and. country 
Shieh haye been witnessed within its 
walls or on its site; and then again, the 
accessories of divine service, the various 
pieces of religious furniture in the choir 
and sanctuary, the beauty of the music, 
the order an sequence of Psalm, and Les- 
son, and Creed, and Anthem. 

Yet these are all, the highest and the 
lowest, but details, if ed with refer- 
ence to that supreme perpen which this 
cathedral itself, and all that is in it, and 
all that takes place i in it, should certainly 
suggest. That purpose is nothing less 
than leading each soul here present—ay, 
and a great company of souls in unison— 
to ascend to true communion with him 
who is the Infinite and the Eternal; to 
leave behind them, to escape from, to 
break, to trample on, as the need of each 
may be, those earthly allurements or fet- 
ters, which would seduce or hold them 
back from the true end of their existence ; 
to forget, for a while, the outer world and 
life, its pleasures, its annoyances, its in- 
trigues, its ions, its disappointments, 
its sorrows, its ambitions, its jealousies, = 
splendors, its degradations, and to 
the prophet’s phrase, with wings as eag os, 
towards the Sun of the moral world,—the 
Father and Redeemer and Sanctifier of 
our spirits. 

And when we take up the Bible, we 
enter in spirit a far more splendid temple, 
which it needed some fifteen centuries to 
build, and the variety and resource of 
which distances all comparison,—a tem a 
built, not out of stone and marble, 
with human words, yet enshrining within 
it, for the comfort ‘and warning, the cor- 
rection and encouragement, of every hu- 
man soul, no other and no less than the 
Holy and Eternal Spirit. Of thattemple 
- yee Testament | is ne gens nave, with a 
side aisles of psalm and prophecy; an 
— - ls are the hele othe last Gos- 

, the very sanctuary; while 
rae and behind are the Apostolic Epis- 
tlee and the Apocalypse, each a gem of 
beauty, each supplying an indispensable 
feature to the majestic whole. th what 
joy should we daily enter that tem a 

ith what profound reverence shoul 

cross ite threshold! With what are 
should we mark and note—where nothing 
is meaningless—-each feature, each orna- 
ment, that decorates wall, or pillar, or 
window, or roof! How high should be 
= our expectations of the blessings that 

be secured within it! How open, 

yet how submissive, should be our 
wool to the voices—they are not of this 
world—that might touch and change and 
purify them! ° 

As we drift—along the swift relentless 
eurrent of time—towards the end of life; 
as days, and weeks, and months, and years 
follow eath other in breathless haste, and 
we reflect how and then for a moment 
that, at any rate for us, much of this 
earthly career has passed irrevocably ; 
what are the interests, the thoughts, ay, 
the books which really command our 
attention? What do we read and leave 
unread? What time do we give to the 
Bible? No other book, let us be sure of 
it, can equally avail to prepare us for that 
which lies before us; for the unknown 
anxieties and sorrows which are sooner or 
later the portion of most men and women; 
for the gradual approach of death ; for 
the passage into the unseen world; 
the sights and couse which then ‘will 
burst upon us; for the period, be it long 
or short, of waiting and preparation ; for 
the throne and the face of the eternal 
Judge. Locking back from that world, 
liow shall we desire to have made the 
most of our best ghide to it! How shall 
we grudge the hours we have wasted on 
any—be they thoughts, or books, or teach- 
Sees only belong to the ‘things of 
time 

“O Lord, thy word endureth for ever 
sed heaven: thy truth also remaineth from 

e generation to another, ... If my de- 
light had not been in thy law, I should 
have perishedin my trouble, I will never 
forget thy commandments ; for with them 
thou hast quickened me.” 








200,000 


ee 
fifty years. — 

‘An encfiuous number! No other 
Organ has been so popular. No other 
Organ has had such a sale. * - - 

We want to secure the best concep- 
tion of 200,000 Organs. We ask some 
reader of this paper to give us an 
illustration of the number 200,000 
which will show how great it is. 

Here is one specimen illustration. 


*In the open air an organ can 
be heard distinctly one quarter of 
a mile.$9200,000 organs, placed that 
distance apart, would make @ con- 




















tinuous thain of \music extending 
twice around the entire globe. A 
chord struck in your factory could 
be sent around the world twice and 
returned again to your factory. 


This is a good illustration. Perhaps 
you can do better, Will you not try? 
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iron banner stands, 750. 
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price-list. 
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The "Scholar’s Magazine. 


This little magazine, of thirty-two pages, issued monthly, is quite unlike any other 
Sunday-school publicatien. It combines, in attractive form, choice home reading, together 
with the International Sunday-school lesgons, and will prove a pleasant change to the boys 
and girls of any school where for years ‘there has been Tittle of variety in the publications 
furnished to the scholars. 


CONTENTS OF THE MAY NUMBER. 


het oa 
Til’s Com 

Simon 

The Oriole Famil 

And The bane Bis Sunday-school ‘Lessons for Mey 


A good many schools began the use of The Scholar’s Magazine with the January number, 
but subscriptions can begin at any time, and can be for only a single month, if desired, in 
order to afford a trial. 

Subscription price: One copy, one year, twenty-five cents; five or more copies, in a 
package to'one addvess, one cent. each per month, or twelve cents each per year, « At such 
prices any school can afford to take it. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 


The Scholar's Lesson Guide is issued quarterly, and is intended to be a brief help to 
the study of the International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of thjs quarterly 
the aim has been to present a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would 
undertake, rather than a complicated one which he would let alone. It is prepared by 
skilled worker at lesson helps. The lesson treatment in Tht Scholar's Magazine and 
Scholar’s Lesson Guide is the same. Subscription price: Five or more copies, in a pack age’ 
to one address, one cent each per quarter; four cents each per year, 

Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550, I O3t | Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Lands in rich agricultural region. Failure of crops 
never known, Best all-the-year climate in the world. 
Soil adapted to all kinds of farming. Plenty of water. 
Church, school and social advantages. 
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very low prices, and on unusually liberal terms. 

A Guide, with maps, prices, FREE terms, and all required infor- 
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___@. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, C. & N.-W. B'y, CHICAGO, "LL. 
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ILLINOIS ART SCHOOL 


Makes a specialty of teaching the use of 
the AIR BRUSH, in black and white 
and water-color portraiture. One week’s 
- lessons free to students purchasing an 
Air Brush. If you wish to spend the 
summer vacation profitably, address 
ILLINOIS ART SCHOOL, Rockford, til. 
Please mention The SundaySchool Times. 
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Letter size, $1.30. Sent by nsail on receipt 
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WHIPPLE ACCOUNT BOOK. 


(PATENTED.) 

Short, simple, compact, and economical method of 
keeping accounts in banks and corporations of all 
kinds, such as Investment, Trust, Water, and Gas 
Companies. Cash Book, Ledger, and Trial Balance 
combined in one book. If you are treasurer of a 
Charch, Guild, Lodge, Society, or Club of any kind, 
maintained by fees and dues, send for the Treas- 
URER’S GEM aoe | number of accounts, and how 
payable. Price 
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MANUAL. THE HE GREAT 
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